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MARYLAND STATE BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Report of the Committee of the Maryland State Bible 
Society, on the importance of introducing the Bible 
into our Common Schools as a reading book. ‘ 


The Brats is the only, the all sufficient and the 
divine rule of the religious faith and obedience of 
mankind. It alone teaches us what we are to be- 
lieve concerning God, and what he requires us to 


No true Christian ought to hesitate, and no Pro- 


testant or Evangelical Christian can hesitate, as to} j 


the full admission of these clear and certaim truths. 
Then it follows, that we ought to desire above all 
things for our fellow-men that as every one of them 
is immortal, and every one by nature ignorant and 
sinful—every one should know the sum of God’s 
revelation to the world; yea that if we love God 
or our fellow men, we ought to labour to bring on 
this result, by every honest and lawful means, and 
with zeal and diligence, commensurate with the 
greatness of the subject and of the necessities of 
‘mankind. 

This is the result of any proper view of the re- 
ligious aspect of the subject. In whatever other 
light we may consider it, our conclusions are still 
clear and firm, that the whole world and every rea- 
sonable being in it, ought to know the contents of 
the Bible; and that we ought to do our utmost to 
effect that object. 

The Bible, even if it were not divine, contains the 
only solid foundations for true morality, and therefore 
blic felicity. In it, 
moreover, are hid the traces of all human knowledge, 
during four thousand yearsof the history of man. And 

its various writers, are to be found, the most 
gifted, renowned, and glorious of all poets, orators, 
gtatesmen, warriors, philosophers, historians, moral- 
ists, and lawgivers, thathave blessed the earth with 


* their presence and their labours. Nay, in every 


language, of all le pretending to civilization, 
or ing woth p< deserving to be called a 
literature, this book has been circulated more wide- 
ly than any other; and in a multitude of cases, has 
tended more than any other, perhaps more than all 
others, to give fixation to the language itself, and 
as the highest claesic in it, to direct and control the 
public taste, as well as to enlighten the public 
mind and purify the public conscience. 

. ‘Thia, therefore, is not only the book of God, but 
is, slso, in a high and solemn sense, the book of the 
juman face. So that to be without it, is at the same 
time td be i nt of God, and separated from civil- 
ized.and enlightened man. 

. Phere was a time when the American people 


sion. has now occurred. We have distributed, no 
doubt, more Bibles than our fathers did. But our 
fathers caused the Bible to be read, where we 
scatter copies of it. 
hile we have been trying to furnish Bibles for 
the whole world, we have allowed the Bible asa 
class-book to slip out of the hands of our own chil- 
dren. While we have been paying thousands upun 
thousands to send the Bible to heathen schwols, and 
thousands more to heathen teachers, upon condition 
of their adopting it as a part of their echool instruc- 
tions, we have permitted the same Bible to be sup- 
planted in our schools at home, and allowed our 
schoolmasters, under our eyes, and with our pa- 
tronage, and in obedience to a public taste, coun- 
tenanced perhaps by ourselves, to reject the same 
Bible, utterly from their course of instruction. 
There was a time when the B,ble was found as 
a reading book in all our schools of the better sort, 
both public and private, in every part of the land; 
and when the New ‘Testament, in Greek, was a 
regular class-book, in all our classical schools. 
Now the latter is almost wholly supplanted; ahd 
as for the former, we are not acquainted with 
above two or three schools in this commonwealth, 
in which either the Old or the New Testament, in 


| English; is a class-book. And similar facts exist 


throughout the country. 

Such a condition of things cannot but be injuri- 
ous to the religion, the morality, the education, and 
indeed, every private and every general interest of 
the community. We look upon its existence as 
equally extraordinary, disreputable, and alarming ; 
and are firmly pursuaded that our duty as Chris- 
tians, as Citizens, and as parents, demands of all 
the friends of the Bible and the country, an imme- 
diate and united effort to produce a complete re- 
forin of the cause of education in this respect. 

J. We do, therefore, earnestly recommend, that 
as the Board of Managers of the Maryland State 
Bible Society, has done much towards supplying 
the people with the Word of God, they now en- 
deavour to prevent its final banishment from the 
very seats of knowledge. And to this end, that the 
subject of restoring the Bible as a reading book to 
common schools, be taken up by us as a work pecu- 
a within our province. 

If. And as to the proper action of the Board, we 
recommend, 

1. That a respectful communication, in the form 
of a circular, be prepared and communicated to all 
the School Commissioners, and to the principal 
teachers of common schools throughout this com- 
monwealth, known to the board ;—urging the ne- 
cessity of this restoration. And that a Committee 
be charged with that duty. 

2. That a respectful petition, signed as exten- 
sively as may be by citizens friendly to the object, 
be presented to the proper authorities in this city ; 
praying for the introduction of the English Bible as 
a reading book into the public schools of the city. 
And that a similar petition, signed in a like man- 
ner, be presented to the Legislature of the State, 
with a like prayer, in regard to all schools which 
receive aid from it, or are subject to its control in 
the premises. And that a Committee be charged 
with these duties. 

3. That the Board of Managers undertake to 
furnish Bibles and Testaments for all purposes 
herein contemplated, at cost. 

4. That this subject ought to be brought promi- 
nently before the public, and kept steadily in its 
view, as a great reform, indispensably required 
all the interests of society as such, as well as all 
those of every individual composing it. 

Signed by the Committee, 
Ro. J. BREcKINRIDGE, 
Ina A. Easter, 
J. Hanman Brown. 

Baltimore, Sept. 3d, 1838. 


From the American Quarterly Register. 
THE PRACTICE OF PREACHING WRITTEN 
SERMONS 


Important to the Ministers of Christ in a New 
Country. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES B. FREEMAN, LIMERICK, ME. 

[The following thoughts are on an important 
subject, and they are pertinent and perspicuously 
expressed. Those who would see the subject more 
fully discussed, may consult some Lectures of the 
late Rev. Dr. Porter of Andover, Rev. Dr. ‘H. F. 
Burder’s Mental Discipline, Hints on Extempora- 
neous Preaching by Rev. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. of 
Cambridge, and a small treatise recently published 
by the Rev. Joseph A. Warne, a Baptist minister of 
Providence, R. J. ‘The main question seems to be 
definitely settled. It is this—the practice of preach- 
ing written eermons must not be given up. The 
ability to preach extempore is of great importance. 
[n some situations it would seem to be almost indis- 
pensable. In revivals of religion, in conference 
ineetings, in the meetings of benevolent societies, 
in a newly settled country, before an uncultivated 
audience, it may be made to produce great effects. 
Still, if either practice is to be abandoned, that of 
preaching written sermons, or of preaching extem- 
pore, it must not be the former. In the mass of 
preachers, there can be no substitute for the pen. 
A neglect to write is followed, nearly invariably, in 
regard to most ministers, with a falling off in men- 
tal discipline, with a deterioration in habits of 
study, with an aversion to solid thinking, which 
will be at length fatal to continued usefulness in 
one place. he fact that a few distinguished 
preachers, like George Whitefield, preached with- 
out notes, is not in point. Whitefield was not con- 
fined to one place. ides, no inconsiderable parts 
of his sermons were memoriter. His biographer 
informs us, that no man took more pains with his 
sermons previous to their delivery.—Ebs. | 

In an article in the last volume of the American 
Quarterly Register, entitled, “ Maine, as a field for 
moral and religious enterprise,” it is remarked that 
“ extemporaneous speaking should be cultivated as 
of great importance to the success of the minist 
in Maine.” The article is very valuable; but is 
deficient in this respect, that while it recommends 
extemporaneous speaking, it does not urge the duty 
of studying and writing sermons; for in the latter 
case a failure is most to be feared. “ It is not the 
want of our abilities,” said Richard Baxter, “‘ that 
makes us use our notes; but it isa regard to our 
work and the good of our hearers. I use notes as 
much as any man when [ take pains; and as little 
as any man when I am lazy, or busy, and have not 
leisure to prepare. It is easier to us to preach three 
sermons without notes than one with them. He is 
a simple preacher, that is not able to preach a day, 
without preparation, if his strength should serve.” 

In certain cases there may be extemporaneous 
preaching. 1. The minister who would write his 
sermons carefully for the Sabbath day, must, for 
this purpose, preach extemporaneously in his usual 
week-day services. 2. That he may not fihd it too 
laborious to speak thus, and may do his duty fully. 
pleasantly, acceptably, and successfully, he should 
for the edifying of the church seek by practice and 
study to excel in extemporaneous speaking. 3. 
Agents, who speak on the same subject in a great 
many different congregations, may have no need of 
notes, as their topics, illustrations, examples, and 
language ere very familiar, and can be easily utter- 
ed in lucid order. 4. Some preachers of the gos- 
pel have but little education, and are but little 
used to the pen. It is very clear that their gift 
and call is to preach only without written ser- 
mons. If they are not apostles to others, doubtless 
they are to those whom they address; and we may 
cordially say to them, in their faithful and poorly 
rewarded labours, God speed. 

Let us now consider the characteristics of the 
Christian minister who studies and writes his ser- 
mons for the Sabbath. | 

1. He applies himself to his work. He has 
time for other affairs—for trifling matters. The 
studying and writing of his sermons occupies him 
too much to give him an opportunity to entangle 


himeelf much in worldly concerns. 
2. Being to use his pen, he is the 


lable society. 

3. As he studies the ideas, the arrangement, and 
the language of his sermons, there is something 
new, instructive, end interesting in them, so that 
he may retain his nd fifty years, if his physica] 
powers hold out. The difference, also, between his 
written and unwritten sermons will make both 
longer acceptable than would be an exclusively 
written, or an exclusively unwritten style. 

4. He keeps up his mental energy by studying 
and writing. When he is engaged upon a ser- 
mon, he is warmed and animated by the effort; 
and he feels more vigour for all other duties of the 
ministry, Such a mental and spiritual exercise is 
needed especially by a pastor in a new country, 
where he has little access to cultivated society, 
and but few of the occasions of exerting his pow- 
ers which a large city presents. He, indeed, who 

reaches only what he writes, and who writes as 
ittle as he can, will be deficient in other duties. 
Indolence wil] become his general habit. 

5. He acquires a valuable stability of mind, 
discretion of conduct, and sobriety e. 
He may be a less fluent and interesting er 
and companion than the exclusively extemporary 
preacher; boat his words have more weight, be- 
cause they are considered as exactly expressing 
his deliberate opinions. 

6. The preaching of written sermons tends to 
promote decency, order, and dignity in the worship 
of God. It will be easily seen and generally felt that 
it is in character to preach extemporaneously and 
use colloquial language in a barn, a dwelling, or a 
school-house. ‘The minister may there preach in 
his shirt sleeves, He may be an uneducated man, 
and low in his standing in the world. He may be 
thought deserving of very little if any support, and 
entitled to very little influence except to justify 
the people in indulging their selfishness, rudeness, 
and false religious hopes. With all this, the man 
suits the place, and they who are satisfied with 
one, are satisfied with both. But let*the idea be 
here adopted, that written sermons ought to be 
preached ; and then it will be felt that the minister 
ought to have a decent pulpit, that there ought to 
be a respectable house of worship, and that the 
preacher ought to be a man of some education, of 
some standing and independence of mind, and 
should be supported. Some good ministers are 
disheartened at the popularity and influence of il- 
literate, extempore preachers. But the influence 
of many of them is just like the influence of a 
boat that is carried along on the crest of a wave. 
The boat does not lead the wave, but is only borne 
on by it. They carry the people along with them, 
because they just fall in with the current of the 
people’s thoughts and feelin 

7. The exactness attained | by writing sermons 
and stating evangelical truth, and defining duty, 
will be valuable to a minister in other things. One 
minister at the West included in the organization 
of a church, a church member from the East with- 
out any letter of dismission. A minister received 
by profession a person who was not present in the 
congregation, but was at home. Into such loose 
ways of management extemporaneous speakers are 
apt to fall. Every thing is undefined and loose in 
their minds. ‘There is no close, orderly arrange- 
ment of thought. They are not the men to estab- 
lish order in a new country—order in families, or- 
der in schools, order in churches, order in the com- 
munity. ‘There is no idea or pattern of such order 
in their own minds. 

8. The world may be jealous of the ministry, or 
may affect to despise it; and many ministers, in- 
stead of magnifying their office, may lower them- 
selves down into contempt; yet the gospel minis- 
try is the grand means of the world’s improvement. 
It is the life of all goed. moral, literary and benevo- 
lent institutions. It is the fountain of a correct 
public opinion. It is the source of all great benefi- 


| cent public changes. It provides for a nation, the 


men who are the stay and the staff thereof—its 
upright judges, its conscientious, capable states- 
men, its rich, liberal benefactors, its firm, zealous 
reformers, its useful teachers of the young, its 
learned professors and presidents of colleges, and 
the officers and agents of its great benevolent so- 
cieties. . If light does not.come from the ministers 
of a nation’s religion, that nation does not enjoy 
light. If sound moral principles, appropriate to the 
times, are not discovered, adopted, and proclaimed 
by a nation’s ministry, that nation does not receive 
them. It may flourish with a great proportion of 
illiterate brethren and preachers, but there must 
be some studious ministers, who read and pray and 
think, who examine language, and compare new 
opinions with old, new phrases with old, and new 
organizations with old; and who seize on what is 
true, scriptural, and important, and give it form, 
and introduce it to the community. For this are 
needed scribes well instructed in the kingdom of 
God, men familar with their closets, their books, 
and their pens, and who imitate the example of the 
royal preacher, who was wise, and stil] taught the 
people knowledge, and gave good heed, and sought 
out, and set in order many proverbs, who sought to 
find out what was acceptable, and that which was 
written was upright, even words of truth. Such 
ministers will also resemble the Divine Preacher, 
who went about doing good, and whose wisdom 
flowed in a golden stream from his lips, in the 
family circle, by the way side, by the sea shore, 
and on the grassy hill. 
From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
THE APPEAL.—No. 3. 
Who will go for us? Isatan vi. 8. 


With the exceptions already made, we may con- 
sider the question before us, as specially addressed 
to young men whoare the subjects of vital religion, 
and who have heartily consecrated themselves to 
the service of the Redeemer. Some of this class are 
liberally educated, and have entered, or are about 
to enter upon other — pursuits, or en- 
gage in some worldly business. Others, not having 
enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education, are en- 
gaged in agriculture, in some of the mechanical 
arts, in merchandizing, or in teaching. ‘To such, 
the Lord Jesus makes the appeal, and says, “ Wil! 
you go for us,” and. preach the gospel to your per- 
ishing fellow sinners? What is your answer ? 
The fact, that the appeal is made, ches for granted 
that you will go, unless you have good reason for 
declining. 

Ido not design here to discuss with you, the 
question of qualification. It is assumed, that your 
consecration to the service of Christ is entire; that 
ps have given yourself to him without reserve. 

f vou have not done this, you are not fit to bea 
member of the church at all, much less a minister. 
It is, also, taken for granted, that yeu have the re- 
quisite talents and constitutional aptitudes for the 
work of the ministry, fur those who have not, are 
not invited to the work. The question then, which 
you are required to decide is, whether, with the 
requisite qualifications, both moral and physical, 
for preaching the gospel, you are at liberty to de- 
cline an affirmative response to the appeal of your 
divine Master, when he asks, “ Who will go for 
us?” 

Several things here claim your attention. 

1. The nature of the service to which you are 
invited. The scheme of redemption through 
Christ, is the grandest ever nted to the con- 
templation of the universe. It embraces an assem- 
blage of objects truly gloriousand divine. Here 
the character of God, the glory and love of Christ, 
the worth of the soul, the triumphs of redeeming 
grace, the joys of heaven, with other like objects, 
are presented in lovely and attractive forme. These 
are the objects about which the ministry is employ- 
ed. To hold these up before the mind, to enforce 
them upon the conscience, to bring men under 
their divine influence, and in doing this, to furnish 
an exhibition of the loveliness and glory of true 
religion, to the praise of God’s grace, is the a 


iate business of the ministers of Christ. ow, 


in point of excellence, what service can be com- 


pared to this? Is the employment of the farm, or 


value may attach to these respective employments 
iw point of intrinsic excellence, the work of preach- 
ing the gospel surpasses them all. On this ground, 
therefore, the service to which Christ demands 
your attention, has the very strongest claims upon 
you. It is really the most excellent service in the 
world. Why then, should you not engage in it ! 
Why not go, and preach the gospel, when the Sa- 
viour submits it to your choice ! 

2. The results of this service are such as to com- 
mend it to your attention. These may be con- 
sidered in a three fold point of view, as having a 
respect to yourselves, to your fellow men, and to 
God. In relation to yourselves, I remark, that the 
more excellent and heavenly the nature of your 
work, the more elevating and refining will be its 
influence upon your own soul. This remark is 
made on the supposition that there be a corres- 
pondence in the moral state of your hearts with 
the objects about which you are conversant, which 
is assumed to be the case. Hence, there will be 
an increase of your own happiness, in proportion 
to the effect thus produced. And then you have 
the promise and hope of a reward beyond the grave, 
wrresponding to your fidelity, and moral fitness to 
enjoy it. 

As it regards your fellow men, the results are 
also of a very striking character. It is susceptible 
of the most satisfactory proof, that no employment 
on earth, has done so much for the highest inter- 
ests of the human family, as that of the christian 
ministry. I speak, of course, of that ministry 
which has been faithful, and devoted to its legiti- 
inate work. Even as it regards the present 
world, what mighty changes have taken place in 
the moral condition of men, under the hand of 
ministerial culture, all tending to the mitigation of 
the cardinal sorrows of our race, and the advance- 
ment of human happiness. And, as regards the 
world to come, it points to the only true heaven of 
enjoyment, and leads in the only true way to its 
possession, through the obedience and death of the 
Son of God. Ina word, the salvation of immortal 
souls, is connected with ministerial labour. Thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands have gone to heaven, 
through the preaching of the faithful heralds of the 
cross. These will appear as jewels in their crown 
of rejoicing, and their presence in heaven with 
them, will augment their happiness throughout 
eternity. And now, im the view of this, it is sub- 
mitted, whether in any employment you can do so 
much good to your fellow men, as by the consecra- 
tion of yourself to this work, in which by the grace 
of God, you may be the instrument of leading many 
to happiness and heaven. 

Again, the results in relation to God, are to be 
taken prominently into the account. His glory,which 
is the ultimate end of human action, is hereby em- 
inently promoted. In no other way, sofar as we 
know, is his glory so fully manifested as in the sal- 
vation of sinners on the gospel plan. The faithful, 
competent minister, therefore, who labours for the 
salvation of sinners, by preaching the Gospel, does 
more to advance the “7 God, than he could do 
in any other vocation. The scheme which he un- 
folds, and the effects which follow, in relation both 
to himself and others, tend to exhibit the character 
of God, in a more glorious and attractive form, than 
anything within the compass of human knowledge. 
When, therefore, you take all these results into the 
account, and sum them up, can it be doubtful what 
ought to be your decision on the question submit- 
ted by your divine Master? When you consider 
that here is a work, in which your own happiness, 
and that of your fellow men, both in this world and 
the next, may be most effectually promoted, and at 
the same time, God’s glory be most eminently ad- 
vanced ; and when your Master comes and says, 
“ Will you go for us,” and engage in it? Can 
you find it in your heart to say “ No.” Or will you 
not rather say in the fulnessof your heart, “ Lord, 
here ain I, send me!” 

2. But there is another thing to be considered in 
reference to this subject. There is a pressing de- 
mand for labourers. Look at the extent of the 
“tpn to be occupied—* ‘The field is the world.” 

ut you must be familiar with the fact, that it is a 
very sinall portion of the world, which is favoured 
with the preaching of the gospel. The great mass 
of our fallen race, are alike destitute of the gospel, 
and of its ministers. ‘They have never heard of 
Christ, and salvation through his blood. Look also, 
at their moral condition. It ia of the most sicken- 
ing character. As a specimen of those who are 
entirely without the gospel, read what Paul has 
written in the closing part of the first chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans. It is a fair saniple of 
the whole. And even in lands in which the gospel 
has been planted, what multitudes are without an 
interest in Christ, “ condemned already” —* having 
the wrath of God abiding on them?” The con- 
dition of all such is fearful beyond conception. 
They are lost, and nothing but the gospel can save 
them. Consider, moreover, that God’s planto save 
men, is by the preaching of the gospel. “How 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preach. 
er?’ “Tt pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe.” 

Now, in view of the extent of the field, its moral 
condition, and the plan of God for its cultivation, 
you cannot but admit, that there is a pressing de- 
mand for labourers. “The harvest (in all these 
respects) is truly plenteous.” There is a great de- 
mand for ministers, ‘ But the labourers are few.” 
The number of ministers is lamentably small, com- 
pared with the work to be done. his renders 
the demand more pressing, and gives pungency to 
the appeal of the Saviour, when, in the tenderness 
of his compassion for perishing sinners, he asks, 
“ Who will go for us?” Who will leave his world- 
ly employments and go and preach the gospel to 
these millions of dying men, that they be saved ? 
Let the pious young men of our country, ponder 
well these various points, and then, as they must 
answer to their Lord and Master, determine what 
is their duty. D. E. 

THE LATE DR. HYDE. 

About a year before his death, this question 
was put to one of his clerical friends: “ Where 
lies the secret of Dr. Hyde’s great power over his 
fellow men, fcém the lowest to the highest! What 
is the charm, which all classes as if spell-bound, 
always feel in his presence?” “O,” said the cler- 
gyman, without hesitancy, “ ‘ris HIS HOLINESS.” 
Uf the correctness of this reply we have no doubt. 
His piety had great depth, and equal fervour, and 
it was uniform and very. practical in all situations. 
This single thing, more than his every other quality, 
fixed all eyes, arregted all ears, and prepared the 
motionless listener for deep, salutary, lasting im- 
pressions. ‘I'his placed him, in every circle, on a 
high pedestal. ‘I‘his moved the clock-work in his 
own family, and as he pass-d along the street awed 
the noisy children into silence, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye changed the gay to the grave. This 
made the glance of his eye so terrible to the wick- 
ed. It was the charin, while he examined the pri- 
mary school, the academy, the college. It added 
no little weight to’ his opinions in the conference 
room, and to his counsels and prayers by the bed 
of sickness and of death. It was the secret of his 
rich preparations in the study, and of his mightier 
power than mere human eloquence ever wields in 
the pulpit. Yes, it was holiness, pre-eminently, 
which seemed to form the basis of his integrity, his 
decision, his frankness, his strong common sense, 
his exact movement, his look of kindness chastened 
with gravity,—all his estimable features. This 
presided over his intellect, warmed his heart, shone 
in his looks, burned in his words, directed his ac- 
tions. Every body saw, that instead of winding 
round and round in the narrow circle of self, his 
daily favourite movement was in a broad orbit— 
the glory of God its bright and fixed centre, around 
which he seemed naturally and delightfully to re- 
volve. Does the great power of the orator lie in 
“ aclion, action, action?” The great power of Dr. 
Hyde seems to have been holiness, lioliness, holi- 
ness. —Lit. and Theol. Review. 


Rev. J. Saltet, a German missionary of the Gospel, 
in Russia. May its perusal lead some readers 
searchingly to inquire,— - 
“ How shall I leave my tomb, 

With triumph or regret? 
A fearful or a joytul doom ; 

A curse or blessing meet ?” 


One of Mr. 8.’s friends thus comiaunicated the 
event: 

It has pleased God to visit us with a very heavy 
trial, which has deeply wounded our hearts. You 
know that the Cholera Morbus has made extensive 
ravages in this province, and also within the Con- 
gregatione of Mr. Saltet. His love to God, and 
to the souls committed to his care, as might be 
expected, did not allow him to withdraw himself, 
and to think of his safety in this judicial visitation, 
bat he hastened from one house to another, from 
ane hut to another, to afford relief to the sufferings 
and to comfort the dying with the consolations of 
the Gospel. These efforts much affected his health, 
already long weakened by hard labours. Espe- 
cially, he was deeply depressed by anxiety for 
many perishing souls, which he saw so rapidly 
swept away from the land of the living, without 
being in faith prepared to stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of the Son of Man. 

On the 28th of August, 1330, he returned home 
fatigued, from his visits to the sick ; and, soon after- 
wards, appeared the first symptoms of that danger- 
ous illness, which had seized on him also. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon he was obliged to go to 
bed ; and his physician, an able and careful man, 
found him at gix o'clock in an uncertain state, 
though somewhat hopeful : but soon spasms in the 
toes, and then in the neck came on; and, at four 
o'clock the next morning, his spirit left this earthly 
abode to be with Christ forever, to whom he longed 
to depart. 

Immediately on my arrival at this place, he said, 
with a kind of foreboding feeling, though not yet 
under any influence of the disease—I am very glad 
to see you. Your presence gives great ease to my 
mind. Perhaps it will please to call me to 
that home above, through the disease now raging 
around us, and then [| shall rejoice that you are 
here. When, soon afterwards, he was seized, he 
said—* Oh how happy am I, that Jesus is my Savi- 
our? He then desired me to read to him a German 
hymn beginning in this sense—“I have obtained 
mercy ; mercy of which I am so unworthy.” He 
now gradually became weaker, and more and more 
tranquil, 

My heart was much rejoiced to see how the 
members of his congregations, and among them 
many who had given him much cause for trouble 
and anxiety during his life among them, now, at 
his death-bed, were thinking of every possible 
means to show how much they lovedhim. Others 
wept, and loudly expressed their grief in anticipa- 
ting his departure from among them. After a se- 
vere paroxysm of pain he said to me, “ Brother! 
let me rest in your arms.” He did so for a little 
while, and asked me to pray over him. I did this 
several times, in the evening and in the night ; 
and a hymn was sung, with a soft and gentle 
voice, n afterward he fell into an agony ; but 
several times said, with a weak voice, “ Christ 
is my life, and death is my gain!” Deep was the 
last agony, under which the bonds uniting body 
and soul were broken, when his spirit left this vale 
of tears, to enter into the mansions of eternal 
peace, where grief shail be no more. 


From the London Christian Observer. 


THE ORIGIN, INSTRUMENT, AND END OF 
REGENERATION. (Sr. Jamzs, i. 18, 21.) 


In the 18th verse of the first chapter of St. 
James’s epistle, taken in connection with the twen- 
ty-first, which contains a practical exhortation 
grounded upon it, we have four weighty and impor- 
tant truths. 

I. Regeneration is here resolved into the free 
will of God, as its sole moving cause: “Of his 
own will begat he us.” 

If. The instrument by which God tes the 
regeneration of a soul is declared to be “ the word 
of truth engrafted” in it. 

III. The co-operation on the part of man which 
God requires, and by his preventing grace effects, 
is this, that he should cease to do evil, and learn 
to do well—that he should study to cleanse himself 
from every pollution of flesh and spirit; and dili- 
gently wait upon the Lord, with an humble and do- 
cile spirit, in the use of the appointed means of 
grace. Or, touse the Apostle’s words, “ that he 
should lay apart all filthiness, and superfluity of 
naughtiness, and receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word.” And 

IV. The end which the divine mind contem- 
p'ates in the whole of this process is two-fold, the 
happiness of man—to save man’s soul: and the 

lory of God—that men might be a kind of first 
fruite of the typical dispensation, to the glory and 
praise of God. 

In the 13th and 14th verses, the Apostle has 
taught that all sin isthe product of man’s depraved 
will and corrupt affections. He here teaches that 
all holiness is the product of the divine will, freely 
moving in the regeneration of the soul. Thus he 
settles to faith the so long and so much disputed 
question of free will, by showing that man’s will 
is free to all evil; impotenttoany good. ‘Thus he 
teaches, in opposition to the doctrine which it has 
been attempted to force from another passage in 
this same epistie, that salvation is of grace, through 
faith; and that not of ourselves, it is the gift of 
God; not of works, for that we are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works. Our 
Lord has declared that unless a man be born again— 
of the Spirit, he cannot see, or enter into, the king- 
dom of God: and all who are begotten again of 
that incorruptible seed which quickeneth and abid- 
eth for ever, are born, his Apostle tells us, “ not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” 

This view of free will, which the Apostle here 
teaches, is of much practical importance, both to 
the believer and to the wnregenerate. It tends to 
humble man, to glorify God, and to promote the in- 
terests of true holiness. It furnishes a clue to un- 
ravel the doctrinal perplexities in which some per- 
sons have IL themeelves in the study of this 
epistle ; and toextricate from the heresy into which 
others have plunged, in, as they conceived, impli- 
citly fullowing it. 

It is useful to the unregenerate, to stimulate 
him to exertion; to prevent hin from trifling with 
present convictions, and saying to the convincing 
spirit, “ Go thy way for this time; when I havea 
convenient season i will call forthee.” For if we 
are not sufficient to think any thing as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God alone: if without 
Christ we can do nothing, but can do all things 
through Christ strengthening us: if it is God alone 
that worketh in us both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure: how powerful a motive have we to 
work out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
while the day, not only of life but of grace, lasts; 
and before the night, not only of death but of spiri- 
tual abandonment and final reprobation, cometh, 
when no man can work! If without God’s pre- 
venting grace effectually calling us we cannot even 
desire that which is good: if without his assisting 
grace we cannot bring to good effect those good de- 
sires which grace has implanted, how careful 
should we be to see that we refuse not him that 
calleth, but may never again call: that we resist 
not that Spirit which will not always strive with 
man, and which if grieved may be quenched for 
ever: that in this accepted time, this day of salva- 
tion, when the Spirit and the bride say, “ Come,” 
and whosoever will may drink of the water of :ife 
freely, we harden not our hearts, but study to co- 
operate with Divine grace, and, by accepting of his 
proffered mercies, glorify God in this day of visita- 
tion. 

Nor is the deep conviction that from God alone 
“all holy desités, all good counsels, and all just 
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righteousness. Who maketh thee to differ from 
another? What hast thou, that thou didst not 
receive? ‘These are questions which all have fre- 
quent occasion to ask of their own proud and car- 
nal hearts. And it is the law of faith only, which 
prostrates man’s will and thoughts in the dust, and 
raises upon their ruins a new creation of God, where 
old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new, which can answer these questions so 
as effectually to exclude boasting, and to wither 
every root of self complacency, which, springing 
up, would trouble and le the soul. 

The godly consideration of this profound truth, 
that God is every thing, and man is nothing, is an 
essential preparative, in order that a soul may be 
wrought by Divine grace, with safety to itself, toa 
high degree cfsanctification. He that is deeply im- 
pressed with this truth can contemplate his own 
attainments in holiness, as “ the things freely given 
him of God,” unmoved with spiritual pride. He can 
say with profound and genuine humility, “ By the 
grace of God, I am what I am.” No knowledye puffs 
him up. No favourable ance with man, no ex- 
ercise of gifts, or graces unduly elates him. He is 
deeply imbued with a sentiment which operates, ha- 
bitually, as an unfailing check upon the swellin 
of pride and self-ri ess, “ Not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me.” Without this 
sentiment even sanctification would prove a dan- 
gerous snare. It would but raise him to a higher 
eminence, from which he would plunge into a 
deeper and more fatal ruin. His fate would be 
like that of Lucifer, son of the morning, when, 
falsely conscious of the ion of powers in- 
nate and underived, he said, in the pride of his 
heart, “I will sit upon the sides of the North; I 
will be like the Most High.” And stretching 
forth to catch at the hollow and unsubstantial bau- 
ble of fame, he fell from the pinnacles of vain glory 


and ambition, and sunk into the est abyeses 
of the im thermoset hel). 
DR. FRANKLIN ON THE INFLUENCE OF IN. 
FIDELITY. 


The following letter of Dr. Franklin, found in his 
works, edited by his grandson, William ‘Temple 
Franklin, (London edit. vol. iii. p. 279,) addressed 
to the author of an infidel publication, submitted to | 
him in manuscript, (probably Paine,) claims the at- 
tention of every American citizen : 

“ Dear Sin—lI have read your manuscript with 
some attention. By the argument which it con- 
tains against a particular Providence, though you 
allow of a general Providence, you strike at 
the foundations of all religion. For, without the 
belief of a Providence, that takes cognizance of, 
guards and guides, and may favour particular per- 
sons, there is no motive to worship a Deity, to fear 
its displeasure, or to pray for its protection. will 
not enter into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seem todesire it, At present I shall 
only give you my opinion, that though your reason- 
ings are subtle, and may prevail with some readers, 
you will not succeed so as to change the general 
sentiments of mankind on that subject, and the con- 
sequences of printing this piece will be, a great 
deal of odium drawn upon yourself, mischief to 
you, and no benefit toothers. He that spits against 
the wind, spits in his own face. But were you to 
succeed, do you imagine any good will be done by 
it? You yourself may find it easy to live a virtu- 
ous life without the assistance afforded by religion ; 
you having a clear perception of the advantages of 
virtue and the disadvantages of vice, and possessing 
a strength of resolution sufficient to enable you to 
reajst common temptations, But think how great 
@ portion of mankind consists of ignorent men aud 
women, and of inexperienced, inconsiderate youth 
of both sexes, who have need of the motives of re- 
ligion to restrain them from vice, support their vir- 
tue, and retain them in the practice of it till it be- 
comes habitual, which is the great point of its se- 
curity. And perhaps you are indebted to her 
originally, that is, to your religious education, for 
the habits of virtue upon which you now justly 
value yourself. You might easily display your ex- 
cellent talents of reasoning upon a less hazardous 
subject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most 
distinguished authors. For among us it is not ne- 
cessary, as among the Hottentots, that a youth, to 
be raised into the company of men, should prove 
his manhood by beating his mother. 1 would ad- 
vise you, therefore, not to attempt unchaining the 
tiger, but to burn this piece before itis seen by any 
other person, whereby you will save yourself a 
great deal of mortification from the enemies it may 
raise against you, and perhaps a good deal of re- 
gret and repentance. 

If men are so wicked with religion, what would 
they be without it? I intend this letter itself as a 
proof of my friendship, and therefore add no profes- 
sions to it, but subscribe simply, 


Yours, B. Franxuin.” 


From the Baltimore Lit. and Relig. Magazine. 
DEVOTIONAL AM@SEMEN'S OF ROYALTY. 


Francis I., of France, ranks in history, as one of 
the most heroic and generous of kings; as well as 
one of the most devoted sons of the Church of 
Rome. 

We translate from the Histoire du Calvinisme 
en France, par M. Savagner, Proff. de l univer- 
sile ; pp. 23—30, the following sketch. 

On the 2let of January, 1535, the procession 
for public expiation of offences against the Holy 
Sacrament, issued from the church of St. Germain, 
bearing-the bodies and the relics of all the mat- 
tyrs preserved in the sanctuaries of Paris ; amongst 
the rest, the beard of St. Louis, and those relics 
from the Holy Chapel, which had not been exposed 
since his death. There were many cardinals, bish- 
ops, abbes, and other prelates; all the secular 
colleges, the Bishop of Paris, bearing the Holy 
Sucrament ;—then followed the King, uncovered, 
holding a wax candle in his hand; and atter him 
the Queen, the princes, the two hundred gentle- 
men of the court, all the guard, the parliament, 
the masters of requests. and all the bench of jus- 
tice; then the ambassadors of foreign states and 
princes. ‘The procession passed slowly through all 
the quarters of the city; and in the six principal 
places, an altar for the Holy Sacrament, a scativid, 
and a funeral pile, had been previously prepared. 
At each of these spots, six persons were burned 
alive! amidst immense out-cries from the popu- 
lace, which was so excited, that it attempted to 
wrest the victims from the executioner, in order 
to tear them in pieces. The. King had ordered 
these unhappy persons to be tied to an elevated 
machine, a kind of beam, so balanced, that as it 
was let down, they were plunged into the flames 
of the pile, but lifted up again, so as to prolong 
their agonies; and this repeated, until the cords 
which bound them being consumed, they fell into 
the fire. It was soarranged that the operations of 
this frightful see-saw, should be complete, and the 
victims fall, immediately after the procession and 
the king reached each station. And then the king | 
handing his candle to the Cardinal of Lorain, join- 
ed his hands, and humbly prostrating himself, im- 
plored the Divine mercy on his people, until the 
victims perished in their horrible tortures. Then 
the procession advanced, and finally stopping at 
the church of St. Genevieve, where the Sacrament 
was deposited on the altar, and Mass chanted. Af- 
ter which the king and the princes dined with the 
Bishop of Paris, lean du Bellay, and the king made 
a speech, tor which we have no room at present. 

At the very moment of these horrible proceed- 
ings, says M. Savagner, Francis |., wrote a letter 
to the Protestants of Germany, seeking their friend- 
ship and alliance, in order to strengthen himself 
against his great rival, Charles V., in which letter, 
he condescended to the utmost baseness, and the 
blackest lies, to gain his ends. 

Such are royal,—such Papal exhibitions of de- 
votion towards God, and duty towards our neigh- 


bour.—Ez uno, disce omnes. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1839. 


Teans—Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


SvecesTion.—It is submitted to the churches in 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church, whether 


- there would not be a peculiar propriety in making 


the State of the Church, a subject of special prayer 
to Almighty God, on the 3d of March next. This 
will occur on the Sabbath, and be the day preced- 
ing the Church trial, which ie to take place before 
the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania. 
We rejoice to know that the orthodox are disposed 
to leave the issue of their present trial to God. 
Expianation.—The Editor of the N. Y. Ob- 
server says in relation to an article recently copied 
by him from the Boston Recorder, and of which 
one of our correspondents complained, that the 
offensive expresstép in it had escaped his notice 
when the selection was made, and that he has no 
heart to apply harsh and reproachful epithets to 
either of the contending parties. 
EcoxesiasticaL Case.—The Journal of Com- 
merce, gives an account of an attempt to try Mr. 
Lewis Tappan, before the Session of the Taberna- 
cle Church, New York, Absalom Peters, D. D., 
being Moderator, on a charge of ‘falsely slander- 
ing’’ Rev. Joel Parker. Mr. Tappan was con- 
tamacious and was accordingly suspended ; on an 
appeal to the Third Presbytery, the sentence of 
suspension was affirmed, and now the defendant 
has appealed to the Synod—but to what Synod ? 
Comprenensive Commentary.—As the gene- 
-ral Agent for this work is of opinion that we have 
done him injustice by our remarks on the revised 
edition, we insert his explanatory communication 


' (although from its style it deserves no such notice 


but with the distinct understanding that we will not 
receive the remaining volumes as the price of our com- 
pliance. If justice requires the explanation, it shall 
be given to the public without fee or reward, and 


we feel insulted by the suggestion of any such/ 


condition. The remarke which the agent intends 
to bear heavily on ourselves, we pass with no 
other answer than this, that Editors are to be pre- 
sumed to have consciences, and to feel their obli- 
gation: to warn their readers of the approach of 
danger. As we have said before, we have only 
spoken of the Commentary on the authority of 
those who had examined it, and upon whose judg- 
ment we relied; we had no opportunity of inspect- 
ing it for ourselves; now, however, it appears that- 
the revised edition is much improved, and that the 
next, is to-be rendered still Jess exceptionable, and 
in all this we sincerely rejoice. We should be 
among the last to oppose an obstruction to the cir- 
culation of a good book. Mr. Holbrook is under 
a mistake in saying we “claimed a set” of the 
work; this we never did; we merely stated to the 
agent in Philadelphia that it had been promised, 
and that the failure to fulfil the promise was of it- 
self sufficient reason why we should refuse inser- 
tion to any commendatory notice of it. As to the 
‘‘ narrow-mindedness” of opposing the circulation 


_ of the book, M1. Holbrook should learn to distin- 


guish between things totally opposite. If the Com- 
mentary had in the first instance professed to be a 
Pelagian one, we should have let it speak for it- 
self, but when it promised one thing and gave 
another, we considered it a duty to mark the dis- 


crepancy; and we shall ever pursue the same 


course, however it may subject us to the charge of 
bigotry. With this matter we have now done. 


Reasons or THE Prevavence oF Error.—It is 
an inquiry worthy of consideration, why errors in 
religion are more readily embraced than truth? 
Without stopping to prove the fact which must be 
familiar to all, we will suggest some of the most 
obvious reasons of the popularity of error. 

The first is, the opposition of the doctrines of 
the Bible to the carnal pride of the heart. This 
may in truth be regarded as the principal reason, 
and as comprehending all others. The revela- 
tions of truth are fatal to human pride, and there- 
fore pride opposes the truth. No stronger proof 
could be furnished that the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures is not a ** cunning- 
ly devised fable,” than its entire inadaptedness to 
conciliate and flatter the native character of man. 
Had it been contrived by man for the purpose of 
obtaining popularity, influence, and gain for its au- 
thors, it could not have been more unwisely con- 
ceived. The first presentation of it arouses oppo- 
sition and hatred; it is so humiliating in its 
representations of human character; so unsparing 
in its rebukes of sin; so uncompromising in its 
claims, that the aunsubdued heart utterly rejects it. 
The whole Bible may be consulted in vain to find 
any ground for human boasting. The first truth 
which strikes the attention, is the total apostasy 
of the race, each one being regarded and treated as 
a sinner, as the result of a divine constitution. This 
sinful character is retained through life, and no 
effort of human power can remove one vice of the 
heart or form one virtuous habit. Salvation is re- 
presented as attainable only through the interven- 
tion of one who mysteriously unites in his person 
the Divine and human natures, and who effects 
redemption without the slightest aid from man. 
The Sovereignty of God is insisted on, as electing 
from eternity the subjects of grace, as in due time 
effectually calling them, as making them new crea- 
tures, and in fine, as doing every thing in their sal- 
vation. Even to the renewed man, the unmerited 
grace of God, is represented as the exclusive 
source of strength and perseverance; and thus, 
while all glory is ascribed to God, there is not a 
particle of ground for human boasting. Such are 
the leading views of the Bible, and they cannot of 
course be acceptable to the natural feelings of the 
heart. The great effort, therefore, of all who are 
not so hardened as to reject all revelation, and yet, 
whose native pride is unsubdued, is, to attempt 
such a modification of these views as will be less 
repulsive to their feelings; and these modifica- 
tions, invariably, have been so contrived as to as- 
cribe more virtue and energy to man, than the 
Scriptures, fairly interpreted, allow. So true is 
this that orthodoxy might with correctness be de- 
fined to be such a system of doctrine as ascribes 
all the glory of man’s salvation to God; while 
heresy, under whatever form it may have appear- 
ed, might with equal accuracy be defined to be 
such a scheme of doctrine as detracts something 
from the glory of God in this work, that man may 
have a share in the merit of his own salvation. 

Nearly allied to this pride of the human heart 
in rejecting the humbling doctrines of the Bible, is 
the pride of intellect, which spurns the well de- 
fined and beaten path, and is perpetually on the 
search for something new. Many heresies, are 


plainly traceable to this, Heresiarchs have gene- 


_gards an important subject in its true light. 
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rally been inen who possessed, or fancied they pow | Catholic Church differed from the Pelagians, as- 


sessed, superior talents, and wha, imagining 
thei would not be ackinomligd ged while. 
following their predecessors as teachers of plain 
and unadorned truth, have courted notoriety and 
aimed to be leaders, by broaching some new epecu- 
lation to which their names would be affixed for 
the gaze of posterity. Unsanctified intellect has in 
this way frequently proved the curse of the Church. 

Another reason for the prevalence of error may 
be found in the ignorance of men respecting the 
true nature of Scriptural doctrines. Prejadiced in 
their education, and accustomed from their youth 
to hear the grossest misrepresentations of these 
doctrines, many honestly, but ignorantly reject 
them. When a man, for instance, is seriously 
told that the doctrine of imputation necessarily in- 
volves a transfer of personal character, or that the 
doctrine of election teaches that if a man be elect- 
ed he may indulge in the grossest profligacy and 
still be saved, the doctrines themselves may be 
regarded with disgust. They are known only 
under their misrepresentations, and therefore are 
known only to be disliked. ‘l'his cause of error is 
efficacious and diffused, operating upon the more 
unintelligent and therefore the great mass of the 
people. 

We shall indicate but one other cause of the 
prevalence of error, and this more particularly re- 
lates to those who are the appointed guardians of 
the truth. Ministers of the Gospel, sometimes it 
is feared, to save their own popularity, and often- 
times with a view to obtain a more ready hearing, 
omit some features of the Gospel entirely, and 
soften the supposed severity of others, hoping 
thereby to disarm prejudice, and still to communi- 
cate sufficient truth to save the soul, Without 
stopping to characterize the presumption and arro- 
gance of such a measure, in which the servant 
presumes to be wiser than his Master, we notice 
the general effect of the procedure. ‘The minister 
may suppose that his motives are justifiable, that 
itis not his intention to disparage the truth, but 
only so to represent it, as to win those who might 
otherwise be repelled; but God usually casts con- 
tempt on his wisdom, and leaves him at length to 
believe his own lie, so that the shepherd and the 
flock become alike infected. Thus it is, that pride 
of heart, pride of intellect, ignorance, and time 
serving policy, oppose the progress of the truth, 
and promote the diffusion of error. The map 
who regards himself with deep self-abasement, 
who seeks wisdom from above, and follows where 
God leads, will never originate or abet heresy, 


Sassata Rest.—The following memorial re- 

The 

government, which, by any of its arrangements, 

insists upon its officers performing their functions 
on the Sabbath, actually deprives them of a right, 
and robs them of one of their dearest privileges. 

The man who gains his subsistence by his daily 

labour, may rest on the Sabbath, and recruit the 

exhausted powers of mind and body, but in one 
department,at least, the officers of our governmentare 
forced to labour without rest, and endure the chains 

of a galling servitude. They must doit under a 

forfeiture of office. The government tells them 

they shall not enjoy the privileges of other citi- 
zens, or participate in the blessings of Christian 
worship, and they must submit, or seek more mer- 
ciful masters. Nor is this the extent of the evil. 

The transmission of the mail, and the distribution 

of letters on the Sabbath, tempts many, otherwise 

disposed, to attend to their secular business on 
that day, lest they should lose advantages, which 
others would eagerly seize; and thus government 

is chargeable with encouraging the prevalence of a 

great national sin. The following is the memorial 

of the London Lawyers against opening the Post- 
office on Sanday: 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury. The Memorial of 
the undersigned Solicitors and Attorneysof Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood 
Showeth—That your memorialists have learned 

with great concern that certain alterations have 

been in contemplation with reference to the busi- 

ness of the London Post-office on the Sabbath. 
That your memorialists deprecate even such an 

alteration as the transmitting of letters through 

London on that day, and they are convinced if such 

a step were to be taken the result would be, in the 

first instance, the receiving and delivering letters 

at the head offices for such as might send or call 
for them, and, ultimately, the opening of the Post- 
office on that day for every other purpose. 

_ That any such innovation, by throwing profes- 

sional responsibility on your memorialists on that 

day, would be a means of rendering the due 
observance of that day by them, their clerks, and 
dependants, most difficult, and of depriving them 
of the rest to which they are entitled on that day. 
Your memorialists, therefore pray that the cessa- 
tion from business which has hitherto existed in the 

London Post-office, on the Sabbath, may continue 

to be observed. 


PeLacianismM.—lIn recently perusing a sermon 
of Dr. South, preached in the year 1697, our eye 
rested on the following portraiture of Pelagianism, 
which has lost none of its freshness, by the lapse 
of nearly a century and-a half. 

‘It chiefly springs from, and is resolvable into 
this one point, namely, that a man contributes 
something of his own, which he had not from 
God, towards his own salvation; and that nota 
bare something only, but such a something also, 
as is the principal and most effectual cause of his sal- 
vation. Forasmuch, as that which he receives from 
God, (according to Pelagius) is only a power to 
will and to do, which a man may very well have, 
and carry to hell with him, as those Who go to 
hell, no doubt, do. But that which obtains hea- 
ven, and actually saves a man, is the right use of 
that power, and the free determination of his will, 
which, (as the same Pelagius teaches) a man has 
wholly from himself, and accordingly may thank 
himself for. So that in answer to that question 
of the Apostle, 1 Cor.iv.7. Quis te discrevit? 
Who made thee to differ from another? and that, 
as to the grand discrimination of saint and repro- 
bate, the Pelagian must reply, if he will speak 
pertinently and consistently with himself, Why, I 
made myself to differ, by using the powers which 
God gave me as I should do, which my neighbour 
did not; and for that reason I go to Heaven and he 
to Hell; and as he can blame none but himself 
for the one, so [ am beholden to none but myself 
for the other. This, I say, is the main of the Pela- 
gian divinity, though much more compendiously de- 
livered in that known, but lewd aphorism of theirs; 
A Deo habemus quod sumus homines, a nobis aulem 
ipsis quod sumus justi. (‘'o God-we are indebted 
for being men, but to ourselves for being righte- 
ous.) To which we may add another of their prin- 
ciples; viz. that if a man does all that naturally 
he can do, (still understanding hereby the present 
state of nature) God is bound in justice to supply, 
whatsoever more shall be necessary to salvation. 
Which premises, if they do not directly, and una- 
voidably infer in man a power of meriting of God, 
the world is yet to seek, what the nature and no- 
tion of merit is. Accordingly, both Ge/asius and 
St..Austin in setting down the poiats wherein the 


gign this for one of the chiefa-that the Pelagians 


ld, Wei secundum hominum merita ‘cun- 
i (that favour of God was conferred ac- 


cording to the merit of man.) And the truth is, 
upon their principles, a man may even merit the In- 
carnation of Christ ; for if there be no saving grace 
without it, and a man may do that which shall 
oblige God in justice to vouchsafe him such grace, 
(as with no sinall self-contradiction these men use 
to speak) then let them qualify, and soften the 
matter with what words they please, I affirm, that 
upon these terms, a man really merits his salva- 
tion, and by consequence all that is, or can be ne- 
cessary thereunto. 

In the mean time, throughout all this Pelagian 
scheme, we have not so much as one word of 
man’s natural impotency to spiritual things (tho’ 
inculcated and wrote in both Testaments with a 
sunbeam,) nor consequently of the necessity of 
some powerful Divine energy to bend, incline, and 
effectnally draw man’s will tosuch objects, as it nat- 
urally resists, and is averse to. Not a word, I say, 
of this, or any thing like it; (for those men used 
to explode and deny it all, as their modern offspring 
among 48 also do,) and yet this passed for sound 
and good divinity in the church, in St. Austin’s 
time, and within less than a hundred years since, 
in our church too, till Pelagianism, Socinianism, 
Deism, Tritheism, Atheism, and a spirit of inno- 
vation, the root of all, and worse than all, broke is 
upon us, and by false schemes and models, coun- 
tenanced and encouraged, have given quite a new 
face to things; though a new face is certainly the 
worst, and most unbecoming that can be set upon 
an old Religion.” 


Episcopacy.—We have read with satisfaction, 
a long article in the Episcopal Recorder, which is 
designed “*to remove prejudices from the minds 
of other denominations, in reference to the Episco- 
pal Church,” which it supposes, have originated 
in the extravagant opinions and claims, set forth 
by a party in that church, which stickle for every 
shred of the hierarchy, as of divine right and ap- 
pointment. ‘The writer of the article, whose views 
appear to be admitted without demur by the re- 
spectable conductors of the Recorder, expresses 
much more moderate and reasonable claims. He 
prefers dioscesan Episcopacy, and supposes, that 
itis sustained by a scriptural warrant, but he for- 
bears to urge such exclusive views, as necessarily 
uncharch all other denominations ; he approves of 
the wearing of the surplice, “*as a mere decorum 
of dress,” but does not urge the use of * holy 
vestments,”’ as one of the * weightier matters of 
the law ;”” he places the observance of Christmas, 
and other such festivals, on a par with the celebra- 
tion of a thanksgiving day, or the anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims on the rock at Ply- 
mouth; he highly approves of a liturgy, but only 
as an expedient, and not as *‘ intended for the more 
private occasions of social prayer;” and he insists 
that the Episcopal Church should be judged by 
what its articles, and not by what some of its 
members, teach. In reference to this last stan- 
dard of judgment, we may remark, that the conduc- 
tors of the Episcopal press generally, have not borne 
it in mind, when expressing their opinions of the 
Presbyterian Church in her recent conflicts ; neither 
did they remember, that these conflicts arose from 
the determined opposition made to the progress of 
errors, which, in their unimpeded course, would have 
swept away every ecclesiastical barrier. The con- 
troversy was referred and attributed to an inherent 
defect in the Presbyterian system ; and now, when 
an occasion offers, our Episcopal brethren depre- 
cate the aptretort. They refer us to their stan- 
dards, and not to their members, for the doctrines 
of the church, but while we obey, may we not 
inquire, why their standards, excellent as they are 
in many respects, are not enforced against those 
who hold sentiments in utter contrariety to the pro- 
fessed docirines of the Church? The purity, and 
consequently the excellence of a Church, depend 
not merely on a sound form of doctrine and gov- 
ernment, but on such an enforcement of it, as will 
make it a bond of union in the truth. Without 
pressing the point, we may here remark, that we 
have no disposition to interfere in the concerns of 
the Episcopal Charch, especially when it urges its 
claims in the moderate terms of the article before 
referred to ; many of its clergy we admire for their 
piety and zeal; we would not throw an obstacle 
in the way of its fair efforts to enlarge its bounda- 
ries, but at the same time we would suggest, that 
in its operations, it would be safer not to indulge 
in such reflexions on Presbyterianism, as we have 
of late often observed, and which may tend to en- 
kindle a dormant controversy. 

AvuricuLar Conressions.—The Rev. Mr. Nolan, 
formerly a Catholic Priest, speaks in the follow- 
ing terms of Auricular Confession, that main pillar 
in the Popish fabric. 


“ During the last three years I discharged the 
duty of a Romish clergyman, my heart often shud- 
dered at the idea of entering the confessional. The 
thoughts of the many crimes I had to hear, the 
growing doubt I had upon my mind that confession 
was an erroneous doctrine, that it tended morte to 
harden than reclaim the heart, and that through it 
I should be rendered instrumental in ministering 
destruction to your souls, were awful considerations 
to me in the hours of my reflexion. The recitals 
of the murderous acts | had often beard through 
this iniquitous tribunal, has cost me many a rest- 
less night, and are still fixed with horror upon my 
memory. But, my friends, the most awful consid- 
eration is this—that through the confessional [ had 
been frequently apprised of intended assassina- 
tions and most diabolical conspiracies, and still, 
from the ungodly injunctions of secrecy, in the 
Romish creed, lest, as Peter Den says, the confes- 
sional should become odious, 1 dared not give the 
slightest intimation to the marked out victims of 
slaughter. But though my heart now trembles at 
the recollection of the murderous acts, stil] duty 
obliges me to proceed, and give one instance of 
the cases alluded to. , 

“The case was of a person who was barbarously 
murdered, and with whose intended assassination 
I became acquainted at confession. One of the 
five conspirators (all of whom were sworn to com- 
mit the horrid deed) broached to me the bloody 
conspiracy in the confessional. I implored him to 
desist from his intention of becoming an accomplice 
to so diabolical a design. But alas! all advice was 
useless; no dissuasion could prevail; his determi- 
nation was fixed, and his only reason for having 
disclosed the awful machination to his confessor 
seemed to hive originated from a hope that his 
wicked design would be hallowed by his previous 
acknowledgment to his priest. Finding all my re- 
monstrances unavailing, I then recurred to strata- 
gem. I earnestly besought of him to mention the 
circumstance to me out of the confessional, in or- 
der that | might apprise the intended victim of his 
danger, or caution the conspirators against the com- 
mital of so inhumana deed. But here ingenuity 
itself failed in arresting the career of his satanic 
obstinacy. The conspirator’s illegal oath, and his 
apprehension of himself becoming the victim of 
brutal assassination, should he be known as the re- 
vealer of the conspiracy, rendered him inflexible 
to my entreaties; and awful to relate—yes awful 
—and the hand that now pens it shudders at the 
record it makes—a poor inoffensive man, the vic- 


tim of slaughter, died a most cruel death by the 
hands of ruthless assassins.” ; 


BYTERIAN. 


PAMPHLETS. day, and many times in a day, without being in- 
Ad ne delivered by E. D. Macmaster, jured by it, unless you strive aguinst it, and seek 


A. M. at his inaugaration as President of Hanover 
College, Indiana. The progress of science from 
the early ages is the leading topic of this discourse, 


and is treated ably by the author, who writes like | 7°4 


a scholar well acquainted with his theme. Han- 
over College will no doubt flourish under the pre- 
sidency of one so amiable in private life, and so 
well furnished as a scholar. 


Popular Edacation, is the subject of an address 
by Joseph Eastabrook, A. M., President of East 
‘Tennessee College. It is of a practical cast, and 
aims to promote education in East Tennessee. The 
views of the author are sensible. The College, 
including the preparatory department, contains at 
present one hundred and eleven students. 


WINES’ LETTERS. 


Mr. E. C. Wines, several of whose works we 
have introduced to our readers as deserving of high 
commendation, has favoured the public with a 
new work, entitled ** Letters to Children.”” These 
are written in a plain and easy style; contain 
many appropriate and practical lessons, and con- 
stitute just such a book as should be put into the 
hands of all children. Our readers will be better 
able to judge of-the good sense and practical know- 
ledge of the author, by examining a specimen of 
the letters which we subjoin. 


My Young Friends—I am now going to speak 
to you about the dangers you are exposed to while 
young, and especially while you are at school. 

A great many years ago, while this country be- 
longed to Great Britain, there was a certain British 
General sent over by his king to fight against the 
Indians. He never had fought with Indione before, 
and did not know their manner of fighting. He 
had in his army some British soldiers and some 
American. They halted one night, and were so 
near the Indians that they expected to meet them 
the next day. There was a young American ofli- 
cer in the camp, who had often fought with the 
Indians, and knew all about them. He went to 
the British General in the evening, and said to 
him, “ General, the Indians fight very differently 
from regular soldiers. They have a way of their 
own. They do not come out openly and meet their 
enemies. They hide themselves among bushes, 
behind trees, and in high grass, where they can 
shoot without being seen. Rew, I think the best 
plan would be to send some of your men on before 
the rest, to find out their hiding-places, and let you 
know, so that they may not take us by surprise. If 
you do not do this, very likely they will fall upon 
us suddenly, and cut off almost the whole army.” 
The British General ought to have thanked the 
young American for his advice, but he was too 
proud. He thought he knew better. So he got 
angry with him, and asked him if he thought such 
an upstart as he could teach a British General his 
duty ! The next day it happened just as the young 
officer had said. The English troops were attacked 
suddenly, defeated, and cut to pieces. Braddock 
himself, for that was the name of the British Gene- 
ral, received a wound, of which he soon after died. 
His American adviser afterwards became the great 
and and illustrious Washington, the Father of 
his Country, the idol of his countrymen, and the 
defender of liberty; a Hero and a Patriot at the 
same time. 

Children, you blame the folly of the General 
who would not be advised by one who knew better 
than himself the dangers of Indian warfare. Take 
care that, in condemning him, you do not also con- 
demn yourselves. You are exposed to greater dan- 
= than any General ever encountered in his 

ercest battles. The worst danger of a soldier is 
that of being killed. But that cannot hurt his cha- 
racter or injure his morals. The dangers to which 
you are exposed are very different from that; and 
unless you struggle hard against them and over- 
come them, worse consequences, far worse, than 
those which happened to the British warrior, will 
befall you. If, then, you are faithfully warned of 
these dangers, if Po have them clearly pointed 
out to you, and still take no means to shun them, I 
leave you to judge for yourselves whether your 
conduct is not more foolish than that of General 
Braddock. Some of these dangers | will now pro- 
ceed to enumerate. 

1. The bent, bias, tendency, or inclination of 
your hearts to evil is a great source of danger to 
you. Many children are much quicker at learning 
what is yee than what is right, and more readi- 
ly imitate evil examples than good ones. Do you 
need to be told this? Have you not seen it your- 
selves? Have you not observed, over and over 
again, how much more easily and rapidly boys 
learn to fight, swear, and lie, than to be kind, hum- 
ble, and ~~ A bad boy, g into a large 
school, would do a great deal of mischief, and lead 
many of his companions away from virtue; a good 
boy going into the same school, would be much 
more likely to be made bad himself than to lead 
others to goodness. Do you not think so? If you 
have been long in school, and will speak honestly, 
you will say, Yes. This can only be because 
the hearts of many are more inclined to evil than 
to good. How much are you endangered by this 
fact! Knowing it, how anxious should you be to 
be led into the right way, how willing to receive 
advice and instruction from your teachers, and how 
careful to pursue it when given! | 


“TI know the right, and I approve it tov; 
I know the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


is a true description of most persons. T'ake care 
that it does not apply to you. 

2. Your principles are not yet firm; you are apt 
to be governed by present feelings; you do not see 
clearly the distant consequences of your actions; 
you are influenced more by what is immediate 
than by what is far off, by what you see than by 
what you faintly fear. This is a very unfavourable 
circumstance. It isa great source of danger. It 
has proved the ruin of thousands situated just as 
you now are. If you do not learn to act from prin- 
ciple now, you probabl y never will have any settled 
principles of action. If you do not accustom your- 
selves to put a bridle upon your feelings, and to 
think what will be the consequence many years 
hence of what you do now, your virtue will always 
be weak, and liable to be overcome by temptation. 
Look at Moses. He might have been king of 
Egypt. He might have lived in all the splendour 
and luxury of royalty. But he ran away from that 
which most others would have sought with r- 
ness. He chose rather to become a shepherd boy, 
to be a slave, and even to “suffer affliction with 
the people of God,” than to sit upon the throne of 
the Pharaohs. Did he not act very foolishly? 
None but an infidel will say that he did. But he 
certainly acted very differently from what most 
others would have done. And why? Because he 
thought less about the present world than the 
world tocome. “He had respect unto the recom- 
pense of reward.” 

3. Your third danger is that of being corrupted 
by the example and conversation of wicked school- 
mates. Alas! there is no school entirely free 
from bad boys. All have more or less of such chil- 
dren among their members. These boys lie, swear, 
steal, fight, call names, teaze their companions, use 
indecent language, practise cruelty to animals, 
have no love for learning, and of course do not 
study, and are disrespectful and disobedient to 
their teachers. They go even further than this. 
They not only despise their teachers in their 
hearts and treat them very rudely, but they make 
fun of them to their schoolmates. They use their 
influence to form combinations against them. They 
devise tricks to play off upon them. They set on 
foot schemes of mischief. They are not only dis- 
obedient, but they disobey by rule. They are bad 
Their wickedness is systematic. Is 
it not so? Have you no originals of this picture in 
your school? Is there not at least one of your 
schoolmates, to whom this description applies ex- 
actly? Are not you yourself guilty in some of these 
respects? If you are not now, you are in great dan- 
ger of becoming so. You will be hurt by what 
you see and hear, if you do not set your face 
against it like a flint. You cannot behold evil ex- 
amples and listen to wicked conversation every 


tions corrupt good manners,” is a declaration of the 


do all that God requires in this great enterprize’ 


thereby forfeits all claim to the Christian charac- 


aid from your Heavenly Father, tu cnable you te ter—for in all things we come short. But I do 


Christ constraining him to do something in this 


resist the malign influences: “Zvi! communica: | =8y, that the gnan, who has never felt the love of 
| 


Bible; and all history shows its truth. See that 
do not fiad it out by your own sad experience. 
4. You are notonly ex to be led astray and 
corrupted by the examples which you see, but you 
will sometimes be directly invited and urged to 
take part in some plot against your teachers, to 
unite in some scheme of mischief or other. Here 
is agreat source of danger to all school-children. 
On this point the advice of the wise Solomon to 
his son is very proper for you. “If sinners entice 
thee consent thou not. not in the way with 
them.” This is your only safe course. If you 
yield, you may be ruined. It would be no more 
than what has happered to thousands of others. 
Have you never seen it yoprselves? I have many, 
very many times. When once you have taken the first 
step in open wickedness, the second will cost you 
much less, the third will be still easier, and so on, 
till very likely you will become a ring leader in 
all that is co How careful, then, should you be 
not to begin! You must determine that you will 
follow the wise advice_of the wisest of men. And 
you must not only determine to do this, but you 
must persevere in your resolution. If you sin- 
cerely desire and really try to resist temptation, 
God will help you to overcome it. He has pro- 
mised that He will, and He cannot lie. 

5. There is more or less emulation, or rivalry, 
among the pupils of every school. Emulation (as 
the word is commonly used) is a desire to excel 
others for the pleasure of being superior to them. 
A child can easily see that this is not a very high 
or worthy motive to action; yet it is very preva- 
lent in schools, and often produces very bad effects. 
Those who indulge this feeling and succeed in grati- 
fying it, almost always become selfish, vain, and 
unamiable. These are certainly very bad quali- 
ties, and such as you ought, by all means to shun. 
There are far higher and better principles of action 
thanemulation. Knowledge in itself is pleasant to 
those who love it. Study will prepare you to be 
useful when you grow up to manhood. Diligence 
in learning will please your parents, and gratify 
your teachers. ime, and health, and the oppor- 
tunity of education are talents committed to you 
by God. He requires you to improve them, and to 
become co-workers with Him in making men bet- 
ter and happier. If you use them aright, you will 
gain his — ; if you abuse them, you will 
incur his displeasure. Is it not much more a 
of you to be diligent in your studies from suc 
motives, than just because you desire to be at the 
head of your class, and delight to see a long row 
below you?’ Iam not afraid to leave you to an- 
swer this question forme; you know it is more 
worthy of you. Act up then to your knowledge. 
Be men though you are but children. 

6. Some of you are in boarding schools. In 
that case, all the dangers | have already mentioned 
are increased; and there is one other added to 
them that I must say a word or two about. If 
you are long away froin home, you are in danger 
of losing some portion of your affection and respect 
for your parents. Your father and mother may 
not think it best to spend much money on your 
dress, or to give you a large allowance of cash for 
pocket money. They act from principle in this 
matter. What they do is done for your good. They 
love you, and seek your improvement in what they 
do. The parents of some of your schoolmates may 
act differently. They may give their children 
many and expensive clothes. They may lavish 
pocket-money upon them. They may gratify every 
wish of their hearts. Children thus indulged 
will be very apt to boast of the liberality of their 
parents, and tocall yours stingy and mean. At 
firat, if you have any generosity in your nature, 
you will resentand repel such a charge. Afterwards 
you may begin tothink that it would be a fine — 
if you too had every ae you wanted. Then wi 
come hard thoughts and feelings towards your pa- 
rents, and you will say to yourself, “ Why could 
they not give me as much money and as fine clothes 
as Charles Johnson or Jane Lovell hast Their 
parents are very kind to them, and they make me 
feel ashamed when they laugh at mine.” ‘here is 
no fancy in this. It is a true history of what has 
happened a hundred times. I have heard of a lit- 
tle girl, who went to a fashionable school in one 
of our cities. Her companions laughed at her for 
wearing a merino frock and thick shoes in the 
winter. Some of them went to visit her at her 
father’s house. They made fun of her parents, 
and tried to make her think meanly of them, be- 
bause the parlor floors had not Brussels carpets on 
them, and there were no lustres on the mantle- 
piece. Now, my dear children, do not suffer your- 
selves to be influenced by such low and paltry mo- 
tives. Remember the love your parents bear you; 
remember that they know much better than you 
do what is for your good; spurn from you those 
who would persuade you otherwise ; think, what is 
undoubtedly true, that they have good and sufficient 
reasons for what they do; and cherish towards 
them continually that deep reverence and affection 
which every child owes to the authors of its be- 
ing. 

For the Presbyterian. 


EVANGELIZATION.—No. II. 


Christian Reader.—According to an intimation 
given in a former paper, it is my desire tocall your 
serious attention to a very important part of our 
blessed religion, that is calculated to be greatly 
conducive to the edification of the individual be- 
liever, and that is indispensable to the ultimate ex- 
tension and triumph of Christianity; but a part of 
religion that has been greatly neglected. 1 mean 
that part of religion that makes provision for its 
own extension ; that part of religion that requires 
you and me to be each a co-worker with God in 
doing good; that makes every Christian his “ bro- 
ther’s keeper ;” that rolls upon every believer the 
responsibility of doing his share in the conversion of 
the world. You protess to believe, with me, that 
« man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him 
for ever;” that “the word of God is the only rule 
to direct us” how we may attain this end; and that 
“ the scriptures principally teach what man is to be- 
lieve concerning God, and what duty God requires 
of man.” I have a right, therefore, to reason with 
you upon this ground, and to hold you to the adop- 
tion of every principle, and the practice of every 
duty which I can establish from the scriptures. 
That part of religion to which I desire to call your 
attention belongs to the second grand division of 
the subject matter of the scriptures, viz: “ the duty 
which God requireth of man ;” and we shal! be led 
to consider fitst the duty itself, and secondly the 
manner in which it ought to be discharged. 

That every Christian ought to desire to know 
his duty and his whole duty is so nearly a moral 
axiom that it needs no proof; and it is equally ob- 
vious, that no real Christian can be contented with 
the observance of a part of his religion, whilst other 
equally important parts are neglected. The per- 
son, who can knowingly pursue such a course, af- 
fords but meagre evidence that he is “led by the 
Spirit, and isachild of Gud.” “ Lord what wouldst 
thou have me to do?” is the early, and spontane- 
ous, and habitual inquiry of every soul that has 
truly submitted to the yoke of Jesus. 

ow I have intimated that our blessed religion 
contains within itself the elements of its own ex- 
tension; and J aver upon the authority of God's 
word, that the development and application of 
these elements is a binding Christian duty, the 
performance of which is essential to Christian cha- 
racter. Laver, that the adoption of those princi- 
les and the performance of those duties, that have 
or their direct object the reconciliation of a world 
to God, is an indispensable part of practical Chris- 
tianity. I aver that evangelization is of the es- 
sence of that system of religion taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. this I mean, that a man cannot be 
a Christian without adopting principles and feeling 
motives of action, which, in their legitimate influ- 
ence, lead to the performance of some of those du- 
ties, that make up the great system of means by 
which Christ is to secure “ the Heathen for his in- 
heritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession ;” and that no society can claim to 
be a Christian Church, that does not propose, as 
one main purpose of her organization, the exten- 
sion of the Christian Religion. I do not mean to 
say that the individual or the Church that does not 


join some combination formed to oppose them, or to | 


great work, has no proper evidence to his own soul, 
and affords none to others, that he is a real follower 
of Christ; and that the Church, which does nothing 
in this work, is not a Church of Christ. Now, 
Christian reader, if 1am so happy as to establish 
these positions, | doubt not but that you will be 
sincerely desirous that you may do your share in 
this glorious enterprize, and that the church to 
which = belong may come efficiently up to the 
help of the Lord. 

Our position is, that the employment of the 
means prescribed in the Bible for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kin » is enjoined upon the 
church, and upon each of her officers and members 
as a Christian duty, and that the performance of 
this duty, and the cultivation of the graces neces. 
sary thereto, is an essential part of practical Chris- 
tianity. 

Proof I. From the nature of religion as de- 
scribed by Christ himself. Matt. xni. 31—33. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mus- 
tard seed, &c. The kingdom of heaven is like to 
leaven, &c.”" These two parables are designed to 
illustrate the diffusive tendency of Christianity. 
True religion consists in willing submission to the 
reign of Heaven’s King; hence, it is here called 
“ the Kingdom of Heaven,” i. e. the system whereby 
Jesus, the King of Heaven obtaine subjects from 
amongst men, and reigns in and rules over them. 
Now when that religion has been once really im- 
planted in the heart, it must and will extend and 
increase its influence until the whole man is re- 
newed. And so of the church—so of the world. 
It is the nature of leaven to produce the fermenta- 
tion of the whole mass in which it has been deposit- 
ed. It is the nature of true piety, to spread and 
increase its influence over the whole man. It is 
the nature of a mustard seed, when properly plant- 
ed, to grow and produce the largest herb that comes 
from so small a seed, so large that it may offer shelter 
to the fowlsof theair. It is the nature of religion, 
when reall wey in the soul, not only to grow 
in that oak ut to put forth its branches—to ex- 
tend aid, shelter, and consolation to others. And 
what is true of the individual, is true of all] real 
Christians, and of particular congregations and the 
church universal. It is the nature of the Gospel 
leaven, when deposited in any community,to leaven 
the whole mass. It is the nature of the Gospel 
seed, when planted in any society, to grow and be- 
come a fruitful tree, and throw its branches beyond 
the spot where it first ~ in § op. offering shelter 
and refreshment to all around. The inherent ten- 
dency of the Gospel is to universal diffusion. It is 
the nature of true religion to spread itself, and that 
through the instrumentality of thuse in whose 
hearts it is already planted. And the man whose 
religion is not of this nature, and who is not 
prompted and constrained by it to do something to 
impart it to others, has no true religion at all. 

Proof II. From the positive commands of Christ. 
Mark xvi. 15. “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature”—in connexion 
with Rom. x. 14, 15. See also Matt. ix. 38. 
“ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, &c.” 
Prov. iii. 9. “ Honour the Lord with thy substance, 
&c.” Now these are positive commands; and I 
only ask, is it not a part of the Christian religion 
to obey the commands of Christ? Has that man 
- good evidence of his piety who lives in habit- 
ual neglect of any of the commands of God? Can 
that church be a church of Christ that habitually 
violates her charter? And let me put the question 
to you personally, my reader, are you doing your 
share in the fulfilment of these commands? .Do you 
plead exemption? So then may I—so may each 
and all other Christians; and thus Christ’s laws 
could bind none of his followers, and his work may 
be left undone. Please, reader, meditate upon this 
subject ; and lest [ forget my promise of brevity, I 
reserve for another paper farther proofs that thg 
professing Christian, who takes no active part in 
the great cause of Evangelization, lives in the ha- 
bitual neglect of a very important part of the reli- 
gion he professes. D. X. N 

For the Presbyterian. 


A COUNTRY WEDDING. 


The bans are proclaimed, by rumor’s hundred 
tongues. Expectation is on tiptoe for many a day 
before. The singing school has presented oppor- 
tunity for many formal and favourite interviews, 
and solmization has been frequently intermitted 
for the interchange of siguificant looks and plea- 
sant smiles, not unnoticed by the choir. ‘Time 
drawson. The new suit is engaged—is made. 
The mantua maker has displayed her skill, and set 
off her employer in newest fashion. ‘The snow 
drift is the dye of her habiliment, and ebony of her 
intended’s. But, list! the day has come. The 
joyful day—the solemn day. The bidden are in 
attendance, in cheerful rows, and in their best 
style. The hour is at hand. The index is ad- 
vancing to the point on the dial plate fixed by 
agreement. One more is expected, who is to 
solemnize the union. He is coming, and true to 
his engagement, appears at the hour. His wel- 
come is announced by a general salutation, and 
cheerful smiles. They come—they come. See, 
she leans upon the arm of her beloved! The rose 
blooms in her cheek—a tear-drop glistens in her 
eye. She is leaving father and mother. Anew 
and strange commotion gently agitates her heart. 
The home of her youth she forsakes, and she con- 
sents to go with the man. A manly form stands 
at her side, true to his promise, and rable in 
its fulfilment. 

In front, stands the man of God, to do his office, 
in the name of the Highest. 

Now candour is summoned, and the searchi 
challenge given, to free the transaction from a 
colour of indecorum, and from the busy tongues of 
lookers on, or others. It is met in candour, and 
satisfactorily. 

Then all the parties come before the throne of 
Almighty God, the author of the institution cele- 
brated, and His presence, and His Son’s presence 
invoked, as of old it was vouchsafed at Cana. 

The prayer over, the duties of the new relation 
are briefly and summarily pointed out, hands are 
joined, and prayer concludes the whole, 

Next follows, the expression of good will, from 
many a cordial friend, accepted with due urbanity, 
and when the aged pair have given their benedic- 
tion, a few expressive drops bedew the fair one’s 
cheek, and trickle down. But they all dry away, 
and smiles play, as wont, over the happy face. 

But now comes the entertainment. It is a 
bounteous board. The fatted calf and fatted fowl 
supply the meats, and reeking dishes crown the 
feast. The condiments are savoury—the desert 
choice and dainty. Religion sanctifies the repast, 
aud temperance regulates indulgence. Table 
after table is filled, and vacated and filled again. 
The bride’s invitation has brought many together, 
for who can refuse a request to be present at such 
a time, and they are regaled with the best that the 


season can furnish, or means afford. The last — 


daughter is married, and her’s must be an enter- 
tainment suitable to the occasion, expressive of all 
the tenderness of parental affection. 

The first day is past, but the scene is not closed. 
The day following must vie with it, and all must 
ae to the parental mansion to which the groom 
belongs, to hold a levee to welcome the bride. 

A sunny day smiles from the heavens, and 
melting snows disappear rapidly in his beame. 
Still the bells ring a merry chime, as prancing 
steeds proudly course along and bear the throng 
of sleighs to the centre of their confluence, as they 
pour in from all the points of the compass. The 


mountain’s foot, when they assemble, seems all 


alive with the cheerful population of the valley, 
and even Teage and Jowler bark merrily, as if 
pleased with the sight of so many visiters, and 
their lively movement. 

All hands are busy, and each guest receives his 
share of attention. The company is assorted, and 
coy and bashful maidens retire, while groups of 
sterner mould, parceiled out by design or occur- 
rence, gather here and there, and pasa the cheer- 
ful hour in varieus discourse, as fancy may incline, 
or wisdom dictate. 

A pause is made, and al] being ready, the com- 
pany proceed to the banquet. The wohens board 
groans beneath the weight of Heaven’s bounty, 
which is piled upon it. e iced cake contrasts 
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with the damask ruse which hes been taste- 
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finel 

fully laid upon it. Full dishes, and flowing cups, 
éupplied as from “blest Araby,” invite the eye, 
and e the palate. And now with lifted eye, 
and and voice, the thankegiving is rendered, 
the blessing im “Halluwed be thy name, 
our : Father ! us while partaking of Thy 
bounty, for all of which we bless Thy usme, 


ist.”” 
in Galilee, and ec deter 
any other, but not in all; here and 
wet, and lips retain the scen§ A 
defiles, and « retires, and another ap- 
ly array. How beautiful is nut- 
honest ntry, brawny man- 
exertion, and graced 
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all our mercies? wre Thee, from 
all bleasings come. sacred praise 
well befits the occasion, that ail consent to join. 
is the xxiii. Pealm, and sung to a sweet air. 
The occasion admits of more, and invites to a 
spiritual improvement. 


vat 


refin red in t God's dear Son. 
and demands our hearts. ho will 
consent and. be His, for ever ? 
“Come to this lovely, lovely, thrice lovely Sa- 
viour, the chief among ten thousands! _ 
“ He offers you life, peace, and salvation, refuee 
im not. 


“He spreads His feast, so rich, so free, and let 
all come. The Spirit and the Bride say, come, 
&c., and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life, freely.” . 

‘Then, prayer and are offered, and 
all recommended to God, this done, his servant 
withdraws, amd leaves the company to profit from 
what iesaid and sung. 

A few reflections occur. ; 

How hallowed is the institution of marriage, 
how honourable in all, and how peculiarly appro- 
ved of Heaven! in Christian lands, how guarded 
is this primitive institution! How sacred is 
w edded Jove! 

The time of rejoicing should never interfere 
with the time of prayer, and in fact never does, if 
that rejoicing be lawful, and the time properly 

nt. 
desirable to engraft upon this noble 
institution, the sublimest truths of our holy reli- 


ion. 

Many seem to think the minister’s duty, at a 
wedding, is merely ceremonial ; one of courtesy 
or complaisance. 

Far, far otherwise, it should be. Why should 
the Master and the Apostles have been at the 
wedding feast at Cana? Was it merely in com- 
pliment to the parties? Certainly not! It was in 
their ministerial, a ical character, which 
they no doubt fully acted out, then as on other oc- 


casions. 

They were instructed by John the Baptist to 
consider Jesus Christ as the bridegroom, himself as 
the friend of the Bridegroom, who rejoiced to hear 
his voice, and themselves, as children of the bride- 
chamber, feasted continually while He was with 
them. What spiritual conversation passed at Cana 
on the week of the wedding feast, we are not told, 
but no doubt much, of the most appropriate kind. 

-.A most favourable opportunity is given the 
preacher at such a time, to illustrate some of the 
most important and gracious truths of the Gospel, 
and no other occasion presents the like. _ 

Frivolous, insipid, and unholy mirth might be 
banished from many sceges of festivity, if religion 
were to preaide throughout, and thrice happy might 
be the influence occasioned by a wedding, if the 

ests were reminded there of the duty and privi- 
a of being united to the Lord Jesus in an ever- 
lasting covenant not to be ten. 

There are certain mollia tempora fandi more 
favourable to instruction, exhortation, and reli- 
gious improvement than any other. A marriage 
should be one of these. ; 

Many reserve all they have to say in a social 
circle, for funera] occasions, thus rendering reli- 

ion the consort of grief merely; and thus her 
te is always wreathed with cypress boughe, and 
capped with clouds. Why should she not be the 
hallowed consort of wedded joy and nuptial enter- 
tainment. Let her fair temples be wreathed with 
the flowers of holy mirth, and let her be displayed 
amid the children of the bridechamber, to the ad- 

miration of all the spectators. M. 

For the Presbyterian. 


CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 
ABRIDGED FROM AN OLD AUTHOR. 

Blessed is that nation which is governed by the 
laws of this book. It is so ape ee a system that 
nothing can be added to it, or taken from it; it con- 
tains every thing needful to be known or done; it 
affords a copy for a king, a rule for a-subject; it 
gives counsel to a senate, authority for a magis- 
trate; it cautions a witness; requires an impartial 
verdict of a jury, and furnishes the judge with his 
sentence; it sets the husband as lord of the house- 
‘ld, and the wife as mistress of the table; tells 

RS how to rule, and her how to manage. | It en- 

Pt. honour to parents, and enjoins lence to 
‘tren ; it prescribes the rule of the ruler and 
nee rity of the master; commands the subjects to 
_ mur, and the servants to obey, and promises the 
mosing and protection of its Author to all that 
Vek by its rules. It gives directions for weddings 
od for burials; it promises food and raiment, and 


~~—“imits the use of both; it points out a faitifful and 


an eternal Guardian to the departing husband and 
father; tells him with whom to leave his father- 
less children, and in whom his widow is to trust. 
It teaches a man how to set his house in order, and 
how to make his will; it appoints a dowry for the 
wife, entails the rights of the first born, and shows 
how the younger branches should be left. It de- 
fends the rights of all; and reveals vengeance to 
every defrauder. It is the first, the best, and the 
oldest book in all the world. It is a brief recital 
of all that is past, and certain prediction of all that 
is to come. It settles all matters in debate, and 
resolves all doubts, and eases the mind and con- 
science of all their scruples. It reveals the only 
living and true God, and shows the way to Him; 
and gets aside all other gods, describing their vani- 
ty. Itshort it is a book of laws to show right and 
wrong, of wisdom that condemns all folly, and 
makes the foolish wise; of Truth, that detects all 
lies, and confutes all errors, and of Life, and shows 
the way from everlasting death. It is the most 
c mpendious book, the most authentic history ; it 
contains the most early antiquities, wonderful oc- 
c irrences, heroic deeds, unparalleled wars. It de- 
scribes the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal worlds, 
ani the origin of the angelic myriads, human 
tribes, and infernal legions. It will instruct the 
profoundest artist, teach the best rhetorician, puz- 
zie the wisest anatomist, and exercise the nicest 
critic. It corrects the vain philosopher, guides the 
wise astronomer ; it exposes the subtle sophist, and 
makes divines mad. It is a complete code of laws, 
a perfect book of divinity, an unequalled narrative, 
a book of lives, and of travels, and of voyages. It 
is the best covenant that ever was on; the 
best deed that ever was sealed; the evidence 
that ever was produced. To understand it is to be 
wise indeed; to be ignorant of it is to be buried 
in darkness. It is the king’s best copy, the magis- 
trate’s best rule; the housewife’s best guide, the 
servant’s best directory, and the young inan’s best 
companion. It is the school-boy’s spelling book, 
and the learned man’s master piece. It affords 
knowledge of witty inventions for the ingenious, 
and dark sayings for the grave; and it is its own 
interpreter. It encourages the wise, the warrior, 
the racer; and promises an eternal reward to the 
ueror. And that which crowns all is that the 
Aiher is without partiality, without hypocrisy, for 
in him is no variableness, nor shadow of turning. 
Blessed Bible what a treasure, 
Who its sacred trath can tell ?. 
Here I search with holy pleasure, 
Stores of truth unsearchable. 


The Master's wine is|! 
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For the Presbyterian. 
WHAT IS THERE IN A WORD? 


Mr. Editor.—The following letter was intended 
for a comnmiesioner of one of the Presbyteries or 
the disowned Syuods, who was providentially cast 
for a night into the place where [ was mere 
while on his way to the General Assembly of 1837. 
was then in my course, and was 
watching with trembling anxiety the course pur- 
sued by the highest judicatory ofour Church. ‘The 
events of that Assembly (they transpired after this 
was Written) seemed to render it inexpedient to 
send the letter at that time; and I leave it with 
yourself to determine whether it, or any part of it 
now, deserves a place in your paper. It is rather 
long but I choose to give it as dictated by my feel- 
ings at the time. 

3 May 17, 1837. 

Rev: anp Dear Sie.—I regard it asa lia 
kind dispensation of God’s providence eataave = 
the privilege under such circumstances to form 
your acquaintance. I only regret that it was so 
short ; and especially that it was broken off just at 
the entrance upon a subject of such interest in our 
Zion, and one upon which I feel so much need of 
light. As I believe you love the doctrines and 
order of the Presbyterian Church because they are 
those which were sanctioned by the authority of 
the Great Head of the Church himeelf, | feel the 
more regret that | could not have had your views 
expressed fully upon this subject. This is not now 
perhaps to be expected, but there is one thought, 
which was suggested oy a remark of yours, just as 
you rose to depart, and which appears to me to 
have so important a bearing upon the doctrinal dif- 
ficulties in our Church, that it has compelled me to 
hazard the charge, and perhaps the crime of imper- 
tinence, by addressing you this letter. { was ex- 

aining Dr. Hodge’s use of the term “ Imputation” 
in reference to Adam’s sin, and you eed to the 
correctness of the idea, but wished “ he had chosen 
some other word.” .Now, to my knowledge, and | 
suppose to your own, there are professed Calvinists, 
or at least those who call themselves Presbyterians, 
who not only “dislike the word,” but repudiate 
“the idea” of imputation in any sense; declaring, 
we are no more affected by Adam's sin, than by 
that of any other parent; and who treat in a man- 
ner bordering upon ridicule, the whole subject of 
“the Covenant” under which Adam’s conduct was 
to decide the destiny of his posterity. Here is an 
important doctrine which our standards profess to 
derive from the Holy Scriptures, and in expressing 
which, the popular rendering of the Greek aoyi3- 
eoGac is employed, entirely expunged from their 
creed. Words, we know are commonly considered 
harmless things, and royouayeae (1 ‘Tim. vi. 4: 
2 Tim. ii. 14:) are expressly forbidden in the sacred 
word. Weare bound to “study the things which 
make for e,” but not without “holding fast 
the form of sound words.” Does not the fact, that 
together with this word, the whole doctrine in 
question is rejected by some, form a strong’ reason 
why Professor Hodge should retain the word? at 
least, so Jong as it is in our standards, and is used 
in a sense plainly accordant with the language of 
Scripture. Where our preferences differ, we must 
yield something if we would walk together. Shal] 
we speak with those who reject the doctrine in 
question, strengthen their hands, and so far lend 
our influence to the support and spread of error ? 
or shall we yield one word to those who hold the 
truth as we hold it; and are withal attached to 
the words in which their fathers uttered the same 
truths? We often hear it repeated, “there is no 
difference between us.” When we witness the 
agitations of our Church, and hear this asserted, 
who can help exclaiming, “ Is this possible?” How 
can it be, that one who loves Zion, and prays for 
the peace of Jerusalem, could ever think of disturb- 


ing a word of its place in the symbols of the Church? 
That a few fanatics have agreed with the Papists 
in an unscriptural use of this word, cannot be a suf- 
ficient reason for condemning it entirely. The 
same rule would require us to condema almost 
every expression, and doctrine in the Holy Bible. 

I expect, in the good providence of God, soon to 
be placed a watchman on the walls of Zion. I ap- 
proach the duty with trembling. There must be 
guilt, great guilt somewhere. In which class does 
it reside? Arebothimplicated? How can Javoid 
any participation in the sin? There are three 
rules which appear to me salutary and safe: and 
which I feel desirous, with all humility and fidelity 
of putting into practice. 1. “ Seek to know and to 
hold fast rue TruTu.” 2. “ Declare the truth so 
as to be understuod.” 3. “If possible, use such 
language as will not excite suspicion, nor give my 
brethren offence.” 

You have my present views. Should you, amid 
more important duties, find time to give me your 
sentiments on this subject, it would much gratify 

ONE THAT DESIRES‘ INSTRUCTION. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY. 


Mr. Editor—A friend has sent me a recent 
number of your paper, in which you made some 
severe remarks upon the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, founded upon an article in the Watch- 
man ofthe South. Some editors seem determined 
to put the worst construction upon every thing re- 
lating to the publication of this work, and will not 
only not wait for explanation, before denouncing 
all concerned, but will not listen to them when 
made. ‘So unreasonable a course, we venture to 
say, was never pursued by conscientious editors 
before. | 

I do not wish to occupy a large space in your 
columns; my chief object being to procure the 
publication of the following notice of the work, from 
the Princeton Review. I will only say, myself, 
that it has been, and is still the sincere desire of 
both editor and publisher, to render the Commen- 
tary useful and acceptable to the Christian public. 
Professor Hodge, (and in this the other Princeton 
Professors coincide,) entirely absolves us from all 
suspicion of designed imposition. The Watchman 
charged us with fraud, in republishing the former 
Princeton recommendation in the revised edition, 
after it had been withdrawn. This is a bold 
charge, to be made without knowing, as we pre- 
sume was the case, whether it had been renewed 
or not... The publication, however, of this recom- 
mendation, was an oversight in us. It was stereo- 
typed with the volume, and getting out the new 
edition in great haste to supply impatient subscri- 
bers, it did not occur to us, that any recommen- 
dations were in the volume. We have explained 
the matter to the satisfaction of the professors, we 
believe. It wasentirely an oversight. Your own 
name, which you wish withdrawn, will be stricken 
from the recommendation as you request. No 
such request was ever made to us by you before. 
As to the set promised you by our agent, of which 
you speak, we were not aware thut the pledge ex- 
tended beyond the single volume, which you noti- 
ced, as this was our general rule. On being noti- 
fied, however, a month or two ago by our agent at 
Philadelphia, that you had complained to him, of 
us, on this score, and claimed a set, we immedi- 
ately wrote him, to complete your set on our ac- 
| count, provided, you would insert our explanatory 
article, ori rig published in the New York Ob- 
server. This obvious act of justice, which even 
the Watchman did not deny us, you declined to 
perform, and consequently the volumes were 
withheld. The same person has now been authori- 
sed to make the same tender, provided you will 
publish this article. In conclusion, we will only 
say, that it is our intention, before printing another 
edition, to have a further revision made; but still, 
we cannot but believe, that any candid man who 
will efimine the whole work, as it now stands, 
will be quite willing to overlook the slight imper- 
fections which he may still think attached to it, 
when he considers the vast amount of pious and 
useful matter which is condensed in it. I make 
all due allowance, for the peculiar sensitiveness of 
the present times, but I must confess J am aston- 
ished at such narrow-mindedness as would exclude 
this work, as it is now published, from circulation. 

rofessor Hodge says that he did not discover in 
the first edition, more than fifteen or twenty seri- 
ously objectionable notes, in about as many thou- 
sand; of these the phrenological articles formed a 
large part. These, with some others, have been 


removed from the revised edition, nor is there re- 


| maining, I think, a single note to which objection 


ing that peace merely for the triumph of disposess- | agén 


has been made, which is not either in close connex- 
ion with others from Scott on the same subject, or 


accompanied by references to hie notes in other 
C. Hosroox, 

‘ For the Publishers. 


view for January, 1839, edited by Professor 

Hodge. 

Since our notice of this work in a previous 
number, we have seen what pur to be a cor- 
rected impression of the last volume. We learn 
by a letter from one of the publishers, that the 
editor has in some casee,.expunged notes which 
are deemed objectionable; and in others has so 
guarded them “that they will not be likely to be 
misunderstood.” On a slight examination of this 
revised copy, we were glad to see that the more 
articles, which were just- 
y considered one of the test objections to the 
work, have been removed. We were also grati- 
fied to perceive that some of the doctrinal notes, 
to which objection had been taken, (for example, 
those from Wetstein and Macknight, on Romans, 
iii. 25, 26,) had been left out, while others have 
been partially modified. We greatly regret, how- 
ever, that the editor has not judged it best to ex- 
punge entirely all the notes which are not in har- 
mony with the views of the authors whose com- 
mentaries form the basis of the work. He seems 
to have thought it sufficient to guard against any 
evil from this source, to add references to other 
portions of the work where correct views are in- 
culcated. 

The truth of the matter as we understand it is 
just this. Dr. Jénks has given as far as we know, 
the principal portions of the commentaries which 
he undertook to abridge, but he committed the 

t error in judgment, as we must regard it, of 
inserting here and there a note containing views 
not only opposed to those of Henry and Scott, but 
which, as we hope and believe, he himself serious- 
ly disapproves of. To a censiderable extent this 
error has been corrgeted in the revised copy. 

We should infer from the manner in which the 
work has been spoken of in some of the religious’ 
papers, that the impressicn prevails that the objec- 
tionable notes are much more numerous than they 
really are. We looked through the fifth volume 
as first printed, and did not notice more than fifteen 
or twenty which we considered as seriously objec- 
tionable; of these the phrenological portion, as al- 
aie oak appear to have been, in general, ex- 
pun 
added. The book, therefore, contains a vast amount 
of pious and excellent matter, but continues to be 
deformed by occasional notes entirely out of keep-' 
ing with the rest of the work. It will be under- 
stood that our strictures on this commentary in our 

revious number, as well as the present notice, re- 
ate exclusively to the fifth volume, which is the 
only one we have examined. 


_—— 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre Maine Bounpary Question —The Eastern 
papers are filled with detailed accounts of the proceed. 
ings in reference to the Boundary Question. They 
state that great excitement exists in Bangor, Augusta, 
Portland, and other places in Maine—volunteers were 
coming forward—troops marching, and every prepara- 
tion making for active war. Halifax papers of the 
18th ult., state that the 69th regiment was under or- 
ders for New Brunswick—the companies in garrison 
to embark immediately. This movement is supposed 
to be caused by the proceedings in Maine. 

On the 21st ult., Governor Fairfield sent to the Legis- 
lature of Maine a message, with certain correspon- 
dence between himself and the authorities of New 
Brunswick——also between the solicitor-general of 
New Brunswick and Mr. Jarvis, the provisional land 

t. 


The reply of Sir John Harvey, Governor of New 
Brunswick, to the demand for the release of Mr Mcln- 
tyre, dated the 19th ult., is courteous, but firm. Sir 
John informs Governor Fairfield, that after examina- 
tion of Mr. McIntyre, the attorney-general was of opin- 
ion that his offence was rather aguinst the law of na- 
tions, than against the laws of the province: that it 
was a state affuir, and therefore to be decided upon by 
the government of Great Britain, to which the case 
would be referred. In the mean time, Sir John had 
ordered the releaseof Mr. McIntyre, on parole, that he 
would present himself before the government of New 
Brunswick whenever required to do so. 

Sir John concludes by saying: “ With regard to 
trespasses upon the lands of the disputed territory, I 
beg leave to assure you that the extent to which these 
trespasses appear to have been carried, as brought to 
my knowledge by recent occurrences, will lead me to 
adopt, without any delay, the strongest and most effec- 
tual measures which may be in my power, for putting 
a stop to, and preventing the recurrence of such tres- 

” 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Governor Fairfield or- 
dered the release of Mr. McLaughlin, the warden, 
also upon patrole to surrender himself to the authorities 
of Maine, whenever required so to do. 

The Augusta, correspondent of the Boston Atlas, of 
the same date, states that Col. J. P. Rodgers, who was 
sent special messenger by the Executive of Maine to 
Sir John Harvey, had returned, bringing with him Mr. 
McIntyre, the land agent of Maine, and his friends 
who were liberated on parole. Mr. McLaughlin was 
thereupon immediately set at liberty. Mr. Rodgers 
was understood to give it as his opinion, that the whole 
uffair would be amicably adjusted, without any further 
necd of the militia. 

A second letter of Sir John Harvey, iterates, it is 
said, the prior demand that the Maine forces shall be 
forthwith removed from the disputed territory. 

In addition to the above, the Bangor, Augusta, Port- 
land, and other papers, contain further information. 
The answer of Governor Fairfield to Sir John Harvey, 
sent by his messenger, is published. He says that the 
Aroostook territory has always been in the ion, 
and under the jurisdiction of Ticeesheenstte and Maine 
—that the party of the Land Agent is now on the ter- 
ritory for the purpose of arresting the depredators upon 
it, and breaking up their enterprize—and that with his 
consent they will never leave it, while the protection of 
the property of the State from plundercrs renders it 
necessary for them to remain. 

An express had just arrived from Aroostook with 
news that Governor Harvey has sent in a message, 
under a flag of truce, to Captain Rines, that unless 
our men are forthwith withdrawn, he has 200 men 
near by, who-will march forthwith, to drive them off, 
and that one thousand more will be soon on the 
march. 

General Orders from Governor Fairfield are published 
for drafting from the eight divisions of militia, 8343 
men, who are ordered to hold themselves in readiness, 
for an immediate call into active service. It was said 
that 1000 men from the Kennebeck division were to be 
ordered forward immediately, to the support of those 
previously ordered. 

The latest news from Maine is as follows: The num- 
ber of troops to be drafted by the Executive of Maine, 
amounts to ten or twelve thousand; the sum voted b 
the —, to carry out the rights of the State is 
eight hundred thousand dollars. Mr. McLaughlin, 
the British Land Agent, refuses to be liberated on pa- 
role. He demands unconditional liberty, and accord- 
ingly remains prisoner. The breastwork of the Main 
forces, at the junction of the St. Croix and Restook 
rivers, is twelve feet thick, and is already mounted 
with a brass field piece—others to come. ree hun- 
dred young men of Bangor, of the fire department, 
have enrolled themselves as volunteer soldiers. The 
British troops in the two Provinces amount to twelve 
or fifteen hundred, and are not, according to the Ban- 
gor Whig, a match for a fight in the woods with the 
militia. Seventeen hundred of Hull’s patent rifles ar- 

he following is orth Eastern Boundary line 
as described mg treaty of 1783: 

“ From the N. W. angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that an- 
gle which is formed by a line drawn due North from 
the source of the St. Croix river to the highlands; 
along the said highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from 
those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north- 
westernmost head of Connecticut river.” 

In 1784, Nova Scotia was divided into New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. New Brunswick is bounded 
on the west bY a line running due North from the 
main source of the St. Croix river, in Passamaquoddy, 
to the highland which divide the streams which fall 
into the river St. Lawrence and Bay of Fundy. 


MessaGE From THE Presipent.—On Tuesday last, 
26th ult., the President of the United States, sent a 
message to both Houses of Congress, on the subject of 
the Maine and New Brunswick difficulties. It is a fair, 
candid, and impartial paper, and appears to be fitted 
exactly for the emergency. It was received by both 
branches of Congress witlout the utterance of a dis- 
senting opinion from the views it contains. 


; others have been altered and references| 


After giving an account of the proceedings of beth 


the means adopted to adjust the difficulties 
ween them, the President says: “I cannot allow 
myself to doubt that the results anticipated from these 
representations will be seasonably realized. The par- 
ties more immediately ictereated cannot but perceive 
that an appeal to arms, under existing circumstances, 
will not only prove fatal to their present interests, but 
would postpone, if not defeat, the attainment of the 
main object which they have in view. The very in- 
cidents which have recently occurred will necessarily 
awaken the Governments to the im ce of prompt- 
yf oe a dispute, by which it is now made mani- 

t the peace of the two nations is daily and emi- 
nently endangered. This expectation is further war- 
ranted by the general forbearance which has hitherto 
characterized the conduct uf the Government and peo- 
ple on both sides of the !ine.” 


New Arrancement.—The Camden and Amboy rail 
road company and the New Jersey rail road company 
have completed the arrangements which have been 
some time in agitation, by which the entire passenger 
travel, will now on natrual direct route from 
Jersey City to Philadelphia, without the trouble and 
inconvenience of the frequent transhipments, so un- 
pleasant on the old Camden and Amboy road. The 
old road, we understand, is to be used for the transpor- 
tation of deck passengers and merchandize exclusively. | 
The two companies now perfectly agreeing, travellers 
may congratulate themselves on having on each end of | 
the Jersey City route, large, delightful, and comforta- 
ble cars, and being able te reach Philadelphia in four 
or five hours at the utmost.—WN. Y. Siar. 


A Nover Ovstea Bev.—When the frigate Constel- 
lation was taken into the Dry Dock in Charlestown, on 
Saturday last, her bottoin was a sight to behold, being 
entirely encrusted with a coat of oysters from stem to 
stern, the average size of which was about equal to 
those that are usually sold for halfa cent. There was 
scarceiy a vacant space of the size of one’s hand on the 
entire copper under light water mark. The oysters 
were moatly single, but we counted a number of clus- 
ters containing from six to cight, and sometimes more. 
This frigate has been absent about three years on the 
West India station, where she unquestionably acquired 
these unwelcome appendages. Large quantities of 
ecl grass were likewise attached to the oysters, hang. 
ing down in spires of from one to three feet long. The 
workmen say they never saw so foul a bottom. She is 
of a beautiful model, and when clean and in good trim, 
must be a fast sailer, The wonder is how she sailed at 
all.— Boston Transcript. 


A Fartat Casuatty.—Edward Henry, eldest son of 
Mr. Zadock Henry, of Berlin, Md. was killed on Satur- 
day last, by the accidental discharge of his gun while 
hunting. The entire charge entered under his chin, 
and as he was accustomed, when standing, to rest his 
chin on the muzzle of his gun, it is supposed he was in 
that position when the gun by some unaccountable ac- 
cident was discharged. 


Apr.es.—The exportation of apples from this coun- 
try to England is getting to be quite an extensive 
business. Within the fortnight ending January 16, 
there were received at London, from New York, 480 
barrels, and at Liverpool 746 barrels. Our fine juic 
Newtown pippins are in high favour with the Engli 
lovers of fruit. 


Frenca Sream-rricate Vetoce.—Annapolis, (Md.) 
Feb. 23.—Our community were highly gratified on 
Thursday by a visit from the French national steam- 
frigate Veloce, on her way from Baltimore to sea. She 
anchored in our outer harbour, and received the visit of 
Gov. Grason and such of the members of both Houses 
of the General Assembly, as thought proper to accept 
of the polite invitation. The steamboats Maryland, 
Carroll, and Relief, with a concourse of ladies and gen- 
tlemen and a band of music, enlivened the scene. The 
frigate received the Governor with a royal salute; and 
the French officers very politely accompanied their 
visiters ashore on their vaio. 

‘The Veloce arrived at New York on Tuesday from 
Annapolis. 

Tue Sitx Coxvention.—The silk convention assem- 
bled at Harrisburg, Pa.or: Thursday last. James M. Por- 
ter, Esq. was elected President. A large number of 
delegates were in attendance, and much interest was 
manifested in the proceedings. 


Raitt Banz.—The South Carolina Rail Road the wale. 


Bank bill has been again defeated in the Kentucky 
House of Dele ool time by the casting vote of 
the Speaker. Gne of the strongest causes of opposition 
to the bill is that the Kentucky Banks are fearful that 
if a branch or branches of the great southern Mam- 
moth be established in that state, that the notes of the 
Mother Institution, and its branches in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, will receive a circulation to the exclu- 
sion of their own paper.— Balt. Amer. 


Navat.—The U. 8. ship Ohio, Com. Hull, arrived at 
Mahon in 27 days froin New York. 


Sream Navication.—The New York Evening Star 
says :—The fine steam ship Liverpool, Captain Fayrer, 
arrived carly on Monday morning, having come in 
from sea, passed up through the heavy fog in the bay, 
and taken her positivn at her wharf in the East River, 
before any one was aware of her approach. She fired 
a salute as she went by the city, but we do not know 
if she was visible at the time from the wharf. Here 
is another triumph for steam navigation. In spite of 
winter, storms, and tempests, she follows close upon the 
heels of the Great Western, and arrives safe in our 
port in the excellent passage of nineteen days, the 
same as that ship—though she had a day and a half 
longer to run. 


Sream versus Sai.—The New York packet ship 
Sheffield, which left New York in company with the 
steamer Royal William, arrived off Liverpool, Febru- 
ary Sth, and the Royal William arrived out at Liver- 
pool on the 3d of February. 


Company or Emrcrants.—On the 19th ult. 
two hundred and fifty German emigrants from Dres- 
den, Saxony, ;arrived at St. Louis, in a New Orleans 
steamer; thirty of whom are cabin passengers, and 
people of wealth. They are puritan Lutherans, sty!- 
ing themselves Stephanites, from the name of the cler- 
gy man, Mr. Stephans, who accompanies them. They 
intend to purchase land, and settle in Missouri, and 
expect soon to be joined by 600 more of their own per- 
suasion from the “ fader land.” 


Asany Roap.—A report has been made in 
the New York Legislature-in favour of granting the 
credit of the State to the New York and Albany Rail 
Road to the amount of five hundred thousand dollars, 
after a similar sum shall be expended on it, and with 
the condition that the whole road be pledged to the 
State. 

Tue Unirep States anp Mexico.—The New York 
Express says—‘“ We see it stated in some quarter, 
that the treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
for a reference of the claiins in dispute between 
the two nations, had not been ratified by Mexico. 
We are assured on the best authority, that such state- 
ments are fuunded on misinformation, as the treaty is 
ratified, and the ratifications have been exchanged.” 


From FLoripa.—The Tallahassce Watchman of the 
9th says: By a letter received in this place by a gen- 
tleman, we learn that a skirmish took place in Alachua 
recently, between the Indians and Capt. Sinith’s com. 
pany, in which three whites were killed and sixteen 
wounded. 


Due.uinc.—The President has approved and signed 
the Bill to prevent and punish duelling in the District 
of Columbia, and it is now a law. 


Canton Bang.—The Canton Bank of Ohio has given 
notice that its notes will be redeemed in specie after 
the 25th inst. 


Coincipence.—The Charleston Courier mentions as 
a coincidence that the great earthquake at Martinique, 
and the subsidence of the water and appearance of a 
fissure in the lake at St. Louis, occurred within a few 
days of each other. The Courier thinks it p-opable 
that they were effects of one and the same cause. 


Vorace a Lona Boat.—The brig Amazon, re- 
cently arrived at Boston from Surinam, reports having 
fallen in with the long boat of the ship Huskisson, of 
London, on the 10th of January, containing the cap- 
tain and thirteen men, who had abandoned the ship 
with eight feet water in the hold, on the 12th of De- 
cember. They had been in the boat 28 days, had 
sailed about twenty six hundred miles—and consumed 
the last morsel of biscuit the day they were spoken. 
The Amazon took out three men, and supplied the 
boat with provisions and water, the others preferring 
to remain in the boat and take their chance of arriving 
at Barbadoes, about 100 miles distant. The Huskisson 
sprung a leak when seven miles out from Sicrra Leone 
bound to London. Eight of the Crew took to the 
smell boat, with a small quantity of bread and water 
—after having kept in company with the long boat 
for eight days they separated. 

Nove. Satr.—A gentleman of Buffalo, has just sold 
all his real estate there for $130,000, payable in in- 
stalments, without interest, at the rate of one dollar an 
hour. The Advertiser remarks, “ According to these 
terms, the purchaser will have 14 years, 34 days, and 
20 hours to pay in, at the rate of 8,760 per annum.” 


Restoration To Sicut.—A woman residing a few 
miles from West Chester, and who had heen blind for 
about twelve years, suddenly and very unexpected! 
recovered her sight sume time since. She was herself 
much astonished, and at the first glimpse of sight ex- 
claimed with joy and surprise, “Oh! 1 see.”” The Vil- 


lage Record observes in relating this incident, “ After 
a night so long how bright the morn appears.” 


Iuprovements.—The Mississippi islature 
ssissippi lee 


passed a bill fur the construction of a rail road from the 
sea-shore, to the northern counties of the State, with 
two branches ; one extending to the Mississippi at the 
north-west, and the other to the Tennessee at the 
north-east—lateral branches are to connect the main 
road with important points. The object of this im- 
provement is to establish a commercial] city on the 
Atlantic, with a view to open a direct communication 
to and from European ports. 

Fires.—The extensive manufacturing establishment. 
of Messrs. Condit and Pierson, at Orange, near New. 
ark, N. J., was destroyed by fire on Thureday morning 
lust, with all its contents. ‘The books were in the iron 
safe, which was dug out of the ruins the same day. 
Loss 20,000 dollars—partly insured. ‘Ihe house of 
Mr. Bradish, at Pottsdam, New York, was destro 
by fire on the 2d inst., and one of his daughters perish- 
ed in the flames. Mr. Bradish is a revolutionary vete- 
ran. On the 4th inst. the house of Mr. Croker, of Cayu- 
ga, was consumed by fire. Mrs. C..who was in the house 
alone, made her escape out of the house, but not till 
she was dreadfully burned. In the morning she was 
found about 100 yards from the house, still alive, but 
so much frozen, besides the burns she received in esca- 
ping from the house, that she lived but a few hours. 


University or New Yorx.—The Hon. Theo. Fre- 
linghuysen has accepted the appointment of Chancel. 
lor of the University of New York, upon the condition 
that it shall be freed from its pecuniary embarrassments.| 
The sum required is sixty thousand dollars. 

Tue Curroxers.—The last of the emigrating Chero- 


kees arrived at Little Rock on the 2d ult. Among 
them is the celebrated chief, John Ross, who buried his 


wife at that place the day after their arrival. Nine}: 


deaths occurred since the commencement of the jour- 
ney. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Liverpool arrived at New York on 
Monday morning, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
6th February, to which date she brings advices, and 
London papers to the 5th February. 

The Royal William arrived out at Liverpool from 
New York 3d ult. in 174 days from New York. 

The chief intelligence of interest by this arrival, is 
the opening of the British Parliament on the Sth ult. 
and the usual Speech from the throne. 

The advices from England relative to Flour and 
Cotton, received by the Liverpool, have been generally 
regarded as unfavourable, particularly to the former 
article, prices being on the decline. 

Money was rather less plenty in London, and most 
descriptions of securities were tending downwards, U. 
S. Bank was at £23. 

The disputes between the Prussian Government and 
its Papal subjects are assuming a more serious as- 
pect. The principal dignitaries of the Popish Church 
are tendering their resignations, and the perplexity at 
at Berlin is very great. 

The Archbishop of Cologne, who has given the King 
of Prussia so much trouble, has been appointed a Car- 
dinal, and is to reside in Rome. 

The intelligence is of moment as regards France. 
The dissolution of the Chambers is veheinently attack- 
ed in the opposition papers, and the rescript of his 
Majesty is treated as tantamount in outrage to the 
edict which cost Charles X. his throne. By the con- 
clusion of the Belgium treaty of twenty-four articles, a 
troublesome question has been put at rest. According 
to it, the Duchies of Limburg and Luxemburg are di- 
vided from Holland and Belgium, and belong to the 
German and Rhenish provinces. The London Times 
of the 5th remarks, that the present session of Parlia- 
ment will in all haman probability not close without 
witnessing political changes, in their consequences 
more important to the civilized world than any that 
have become matter of histury since the first move- 
ments of the French Revolution. 

Numerous and immense meetings were holding in 
England on the Corn-Laws question. 

late Wrecks.—T he packet ship Oxford was being 
repaired, and wouldsail for New York the 19th March. 
The St. Andrew had been sold for £1250, and broken 
to pieces, and the Pennsylvania wus a total loss, as also 
the Victoria from Charleston. Such is the result of 


x inemorial was presented to the Queen in Council, 
from the Chamber of Commerce of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, praying for the abolition of the House ol 
Assembly, on the ground that its members are the no- 
minees of the Roman Catholic clergy. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Opening of Parliament.—The third session of the 
first Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened on 
‘Tuesday, February Sth. The Queen arrived at the 
House of Lords about two o’clock, which was announc- 
ed by a discharge of cannon. Shortly afterwards her 
Majesty, attended by the great officers of state, entered 
the house, and took her seat on the throne. The foreign 
ambassadors wore the full costumes of the courtries 
they represented. Her Majesty having directed the 
Peers, &c. to be seated, commanded the attendance ot 
her faithful Commons, who being summoned in due 
form by the Usher of the Black Rod, shortly after ap. 
peared below the bar, headed by the Speaker; when 
her Majesty, in her usual and distinct voice, read the 
Speech trom the throne. As usual it affords little posi- 
tive indication of the course intended to be pursued, 
and is in fact remarkable rather for the things omitted 
than for the things introduced. It is very unpopular 
among the liberal party, on account of no allusion 
having been made to the much agitated corn law ques- 
tion, which had already been brought up for dixcus- 
sion in the House of Commons, and to the issue of 
which all eyes were directed. 

From a recent return made by the various Fire In- 
surance Companies, it appears that three millions and 
a half worth of property situated in the metropolis is 
insured; during last year, (1838) about a million value 
of property was consumed by fire in London. 

Mr. Lawson, the publisher of the Times, was 
brought up for judgment in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on Wednesday, and sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment, and a fine of £200 for a libel on Sir 
John Conroy. 

The city of Bath was thrown into consternation on 
the 25th of January, by the tidings which proved too 
true, that Mrs. ‘Tugwell, the wife of the senior partner 
in the Bath Bank, had killed herself and two of her 
children, in a moment of insanity. She was but thirty- 
one years of age, amiable, accomplished, and univer- 
sally beloved. 

The condition of the navy was still discassed with 
great eagerness in the London papers. A semi-official 
statement had been published, showing the number ot 
frigates, ships of the line, &c. in commission, or in 
such a state as to be quickly brought into employ ment 
if necessary ; and making out a very favourable caxe 
for England, as compared with France and Russia. 
The particulars of this statement, on the other hand, 
have been vehemently attacked by the Times and 
other opposition journals, and by ellen of the navy, 
all contending that “ the wooden-walls of old England” 
are wretchedly inefficient, and that either Russia or 
France, with their large and well appointed marine, 
might at any moment sweep the coast of England 
without opposition. 

A provincial paper says that Sir Robert Peel will 
support John Russell in his advocacy of a modification 
of the corn-laws. 

The murderer of Lord Norbury had not yet been 
discovered. A number of persons had been arrested 
on suspicion, but they were all discharged, 

The government has set on foot an investigatiou, to 
ascertain whether the late rise in the price of wheat, 
&c. has or has not actually been caused by a defi- 
ciency in the crop. 

The case of the Canadian prisoners was not yet de- 
cided. Our readers will remember that it was under 
discussion in two courts—the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and the Court of Exchequer—writs of habeas corpus 
having been granted in each. 

It is stated in one of the papers that Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, being applied to by the Canadian prisoners for 
his professional assistance, was prohibited from acting 
for them by the government. 


FRANCE. 

The ministry had not been re-organized, and in con- 
sequence of the crisis the king had prorogued the 
chambers, and dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. 
The new elections were to be held on the 2d of March. 

M. Dupin had interviews with the king, previous to 
the prorogation, on the subjectof forming a new minis- 
try, but they appear to have resulted in nothin 

It is now declared that Count Molé and Tis col. 
leagues will remain in office, their resignations not 
having been accepted by the king. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. » 


No events had yet taken place, resulting from the 
accession of France to the agreeiment of the prutocol- 
ling powers. The news was received in Brussels with 
cunsiderable excitement, and in the Chamber there was 
talk of war, &c. but France was pushing forward large 
bodies of troops to the frontier, and the general opinion 
was that the treaty would be fulfilled, without a ces- 
sation of peace. 

THE EAST. 
A letter from Constantinople in the Times of Janu- 


ary 29, states that Mr. McNeill, the British ambassa- 


dor at the court of Persia, had again found it necessa- 
ry to break off all communication with the government, 
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and leave the capital for the Turkish fronticr. The 
Shah is said to have manifested a spirit of the bitterest 
hostility to England; and a rupture between the two 
countries wae regarded as inevitable. Many of the 
British merchants were preparing to leave Persia, in 
the confident expectation of hostilities. It was report- 
merchandize had been pro- 
i 

By the arrival of the Barganza steamer from Cadiz 
and Gibraltar on Sunday last, which conveys an Indian 
mai! to England, we learn that the Burmese govern- 
ment had declared war against the British possessions 
in India, and that it was probable the Nepaulese woald 
join the former. In consequence of these hostilities, it 
was conjectured that the overland communication to In. 
dia would be for a time interrupted, owing to the steam- 
boats being required for the conveyance of troops. 
The Rhadainanthus war-steamer left Malta for Mar- 
seilles with despatches for England via France, announ- 
cing this event, immediately it was known there. 


MARRIED, 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Joshua Moore, Mr. 
Samuet. Kyue, to Miss Saran all of Kishaco. 
quillas Valley, Pennsylvania. 

On Monday evening, the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, Mr. E. Benape to Miss Marcarert E. 
daughter of Col. John. L. Woolf, all of Philadelphia. 


DIED, 


At Philadelphia, on the 24th ult.. Mrs. Harrier 
Wa ker, relict of the late Matthew Walker, in the 65th 
year of her age. 


[COMMUNICATION } 


INSTITUTION FOR THE CURE OF IMPEDI- 
MENTS OF SPEECH. 


N. E. Cor. Race and Thirteenth sts. Philadelphia. 


Stammering is a disease peculiar to itsclf, ly, a disease 
of the mind, and should be treated as such. Mo Pacilitate rehef, 
=a th tending to excite the nervous system must be 
avoided, rticular regard should be paid to diet, physical ex- 
ercise, &e. Far the greatest number afflicted with this distress- 
ing disease, are those in humble lift, residing at a distance from 
the city. ‘hese, were it not for their limited means, would 
gladly avail themselves of the benefits of this Institution. Nu- 
merous letters have been received from this class, expressing 
the deepest anxiety on this subject, es their inability to re- 
main in the city a sufficient time for relief. ‘To meet this diffi- 
culty, and place results so desirable within the reach of e 
one, a more sunple and frugal mode of living has been ado 
com porting with the limited means and the net vous diseas- 
ed state of the patient. A table of the most w sim- 
ple fure is spread, excluding all luxuries, substituting pure 
water for all other drinks, is reduces the usual expenses of 
the table more than if, por is economy all.—What tends 
more surely and speedily to inerease viguar and clearness of in- 
Perfect s lf command must be at- 
organic defect exists, with the rules of 
the system, the organs of speech will soon move with ease and 
fluency. Few, if any, I believe, who have suffered much from 
this grievous malady, are unwilling to place themselves under 
the most rigid rules of temperance and self-denial, for the sake 
of pure speech. And when this disposition is manifest, with 
humbie reliance on Divine aid, no one need despair of complete 
success, I — thus confidently from the most gratifying suc- 
cess, which has attended my efforts in relieving the afflicted 
for the last two years. Instruction will continue to be imparted 
gratuitously to all in indigent circumstances, Voluntary con- 
tributions and the amount received from those able to remune- 
rate for benefits received, will be sacredly and exclusively de- 
voted to the cause of the afflicted. For those gratuitous services 
I have been amply rewarded, confidence has been restored, gra- 
titude exp . What can be more joyous to every heart of 
rt me. than to behold light arising in darkness, to witness 
the once gloomy visage lighted up with pleasing animation as 
the tongue is made tu glide smoothly, and the mind elevated. 

Persons afflicted, living ata distance, should always write 
pony to visiting the Institution, mentioning ir age, 

ogth of time afflicted, &e. 

urther particulars are contained in a circular, recently pub- 
lished, and will be sent :o any individual requesting it. Also 
numerous 1ces, testimomals of cures, &c. 

C7 For admission, testimonials of good moral character will 
be required, Apglientien te be made at No. 41 North Eighth 
street, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—A new class, consisting of both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
will commence i 


early in April. 
DAVID F. NEWTON, 

Philadelphia Feb. 1839. 

*," The Philadelphia Baptist Record of Feb. 13, ~The 
one of the most benevolent men, faithfully devoted to the wel- 
fare of the unfortunate class for whom his institution is design- 
ed. Several cases of most decided and happy success are known 
to us as the result of his endeavours. 
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tellect than this regimen? 
tained, then, where no 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 
Cash received in January, 1839, at the Philadelphia 
Agency. 
Philad. 2d. Pres. ch.. Mrs. Mary McFern, 
$5; Mrs. Mary Rice, $5; mon. con. eoll., 


Mr. Andrew Brown, - 
orn, Ill., coll. per Rev. Cyrus Riggs, 7 52 
Fags Manor, Sabbath School,” « 
East Groveland, Livingston Co. N. Y., O. 

Pittsgrove, N. J., per Rev. G. W. Janvier, 5 00 
Greenwich, Cumberland Co. N. J., Pres. 

cong. per Rev. S. Lawrence, . . 15 00 
Truro cong., to constitute Rev. A. Leonard a 

life member, A $30 00 
Do. Rev. John Mark Fuller, 30 00 
From members of the cong,  . 8 00 
From W. Patterson, Esq. . 4 00 

Per Lawson McCullough, $72 00 
Off paid prem, 144 70 56 
New Castle Presby., Chesnut Level church, 

$40.87}; Miss Hannah Hays Marietta, $5; 

Wrightsville S. S. for schools in India, 

‘ 47 25 


Liberty Township, Columbia Co., Mrs. Mar- 
garet Strawbridge, now in the 96th year 
ofherage, . - 1000 


New Jersey, Catherine E. Kinsey, donation, ~ 5 00 
Subscription to Missionary Chronicle, ‘ 5 00 
$203 95 


SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer. 
No. 117 Chesnut Street. 


LECTURE ON THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The Rev. Dr. Cuyler will, with the divine leave, de- 
liver his 10th discourse on “ The Signs of the Times,” 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, 7th street near 
Arch, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, at half-past seven 
o’clock. The subject will be, “The importance of 
Law and Order to the welfare of our country.” 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Presbyterian Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, 
will held Tuesday, 74 P. M., March Sth, in the 
Lecture Room of the 2d Presbyterian Church, in 7th 
street below Arch street. Important and intcresting 
communications from the Executive Committee will 
be presented, and a full attendance of the Directors is 
earnestly requested. 


NOTICE. 


Is hereby given to the members of “ The Corporation 
fur the relief of poor and distressed Presbyterian Minis- 
ters, and the poor and distressed widows and children 
of Presbyterian Ministers,” that a meeting of said Cor. 
poration will be held on Tuesday the 12th day of 
March next, in the Session-room of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian church Philadelphia, at 4 o'clock P. M. to consid. 
er and decide on a proposition, for selling, in a body, 
the lands belonging to the Corporation, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

ation. 

Phila. Feb. 18th 1839. 


ARDMAN ON ORIGINAL weet ome and will be 

published in a few days, The Scripture trine of Orign- 

nal Sin, Explained and Enforced; in Two Discourses; by H. A. 

Boardman, Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. WM. S. MARTIEN, 

South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadel! phia. 


E WAY OF SALVATION,—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication of Tracts and Sabbath Schoo! Books of the Gene- 

ral Assembly, have just published, in cloth, 18mo. The Way of 

Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Conversation between a 

Father and his Children, Price cents. For sale by 

WM, S. MARTIEN, General t. 

South East corner Seventh and George streets, Phi phia. 


ALUALE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS,—J. Whetham, 
Ruokseller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has on hand, 
and offers for sale, at low prices, the following standard miscel- 
laneous Books : Hume, Smolilett, and Miller’s History of Eng- 
land, 4 vols. 8vo.; Rollin’s Ancient History, various editions ; 
Irving's Columbus and Companions, 3 vols.; Encyclopedia 
Americana, 13 vols. 8vo.; Robertson's Historical Works, 3 vols.; 
Russell's Modern Europe, 3 vois.: Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
8vo.; Gibbon s Rome, 4 vols,; Plutareh’s Lives; Shakspeare, 
various editions; Encyclopedia of Geography, by Murray, 3 
vols. ; Nichbur’s Rome; Harper’s Family Library complete in 
84 vols. ; do, Classical Library, 3 vols,; Burton's Anatomy 
Melancholy ; Goode’s Book Nature; Mackintosh’s Revolu- 
tion in 1688; do. History of England; Aiken's British Poets ; 
Frost's do.; Britssh Essayitts, 3 vole.; Kees’ Encyclopedia, 
complete in 47 vols. ; The Poetical Works of Coleridge, ae he 
Keats, Milton, Gray, Beattie, Collins, Hemans, Heber, Pollok, 
Goldsmith, Byron, Moore, < Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Mont- 
gomery, Lamb, Kirkwhite, Young, Burns, &e. Ke ; Mitford's 
History of Greece ; ‘Tytler’s Universal History ; Gillie’s Greece ; 
F Rome; ley’s \works; Johneon’s Works; Bus- 
well’s Life of do.; Waverly Novels compicte, 27 vols.; Maria 
Edgeworth’s Works, 10 vols. ; Sherwood's do. 13 vols.; Hallam’'s 
Middle Ages; Marshall’s Washington ; Crabbe’s Synonymes ; 
Burke’s Works ; Addison's Works, Persons purchasing for Pub- 
lie and Private Libraries will be supplied on accommodati 
terms. ‘ march 2 


RENOLOGY.—Mr. Combe will commence his Second 
Course of Lectures on Phrenology, on Saturday, March 
2d, at 7 o’ecloek P. the Musical Fund Hall, Locust street, 
i iver three Lectures a week till Saturday, 

6th April. 


Fecqeceua, and tickets to the course five dollars each—ma 
be had of Mr. J, Whetham, Chesnut street between Sixth 

& Brother, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth; Mr. J. Chesnut street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth ; and Messrs. Haswell, Barrington, & 
Co,, Ma@@&tet between Seventh and Eighth. Single Lectures, 
50 cents march 3 
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finely with the damask rose which hes been taste- 


fully laid upon it. Full dishes, and _ WHAT IS THERE IN A WORD? 
iéd as from “blest Araby,” invite eye,| 
and e the palate. . And now with lifted eye,| Mr. Editor.—The following letter was intended 
and , and voice, the thankegiving je rendered, | for @ commissioner of one of the Presbyteries or | 


the blessing im . “Hallowed be thy name, 
our: Father ! Bless us while partaking of Thy 


h Jesus Christ.” The Master's wine is 
wanting, as made in Galilee, and deter 
from using eny other, but not in all; here and 


series retires, and another ap- 
make up the goodly array. How beautiful is nut- 
brown industry, honest ntry, brawny man- 
hood, braced and strung for exertion, and graced 

j ive politeness. And how beautiful, too, 
cheek of health, flushed with modesty, 

ou e ise 

Sof the and the world, cluster 
vie in unaffected, unpretending array, 
pleased. But, what shall we render 
pur mercies? We will praise Thee, from 
easings come. A song of sacred pratse 
the occasion, that al] consent to join. 
is the xxiii. Pealm, and sung to a sweet air. 
occasion admits of more, and invites to a 


improvement. 
are gathered at a wedding-feast, and our 
is furnished by the occasion. Oh, how rich 
feast of fat thi of wine u 7s rape a 
fined, prepared in t *s dear Son. 
Here is a glorious Saviour, a ca ge Bride- 

hearts. ho will 


consent and. be His, for ever : 

- Come to this lovely, lovely, thrice lovely Sa- 
viour, the chief among ten ! 


8 
“ He offers you life, peace, and salvation, refuse 
- “ile. His feast, so rich, so free, and let 


all come. The Spirit and the Bride say, come, 
éc., and whosoever will, let him take the water 


of life, freely.” 
Then, prayer and thanksgiving are offered, and 
this done, his servant 


all recommended to God, a 
profit from 


BE 


withdraws, amd leaves the company to 
what issaid and sung. ‘ 
__A few reflections occur. 

How hallowed is the institution of marriage, 
how honourable in all, and how peculiarly appro- 
ved of Heaven! in Christian lands, how guarded 
is this primitive institution! How sacred is 
w edded Jove ! 

The time of rejoicing should never interfere 
with the time of prayer, and in fact never does, if 
that rejoicing be lawful, and the time properly 

nt. 
 aaidow desirable to engraft upon this noble 
institution, the sublimest truths of our holy reli- 
ion. 
2 Many seem to think the minister’s duty, at a 
wedding, is merely ceremonial ; one of courtesy 
or complaisance. 

Far, far otherwise, it should be. Why should 
the Master and the Apostles have been at the 
wedding feast at Cana? Was it merely in com- 
pliment to the parties? Certainly not! It was in 
their ministerial, apostolical character, which 
they no doubt fully acted out, then as on other oc- 
casions. 

They were instructed by John the Baptist to 
consider Jesus Christ as the bridegroom, himself as 
the friend of the Bridegroom, who rejoiced to hear 
his voice, and themselves, as children of the bride- 
chamber, feasted continually while He was with 
them. What spiritual conversation passed at Cana 
on the week of the wedding feast, we are not told, 
but no doubt munch, of the most appropriate kind. 

-.A most favourable opportunity is given the 
preacher at such a time, to illustrate some of the 
most important and gracious truths of the Gospel, 
and no other occasion presents the like. _ 

Frivolous, insipid, and unholy mirth might be 
banished from many scenes of festivity, if religion 
were to preaide throughout, and thrice happy might 
be the influence occasioned by a wedding, if the 

ests were reminded there of the duty and privi- 
pee of being united to the Lord Jesus in an ever- 
lasting covenant not to be forgotten. ! 

There are certain mollia tempora fandi more 
favourable to instruction, exhortation, and reli- 
gious improvement than any other. A marriage 
should be one of these. 

Many reserve all they have to say in a social 
circle, for funeral occasions, thus rendering reli- 

ion the consort of grief merely; and thus her 
Ga is always wreathed with cypress boughe, and 
capped with clouds. Why should she not be the 
hallowed consort of wedded joy and nuptial enter- 
tainment. Let her fair temples be wreathed with 
the flowers of holy mirth, and let her be displayed 
amid the children of the bridechamber, to the ad- 


miration of all the spectators. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 


| ABRIDGED FROM AN OLD AUTHOR. 

Blessed is that nation which is governed by the 
laws of this book. It is so complete a system that 
nothing can be added to it, or ta en from it; it con- 
tains every thing needful to be known or done; it 
atfurds a copy for a king, a rule for a subject; it 
gives counsel to a senate, authority for a magis- 
trate; it cautions a witness; requires an impartial 
verdict of a jury, and furnishes the judge with his 
sentence ; it sets the husband as lord of the house- 

old. and the wife as mistress of the table; tells 
fey ee to rule, and her how to manage. It en- 
tail’ honour to parents, and enjoins obedience to 
children ; it prescribes the rule of the ruler and 
authority of the master; commands the subjects to 
honaur, and the servants to obey, and promises the 
blegsing and protection of its Author to all that 
watk by its rules. It gives directions for weddings 
aud for burials; it promises food and raiment, and 
limits the use of both; it points out a faitifful and 
an eternal Guardian to the departing husband and 
father; tells him with whom to leave his father- 
less children, and in whom his widow is to trust. 
It teaches a man how to set his house in order, and 
how to make his will; it appoints a dowry for the 
wife, entails the rights of the first born, and shows 
how the younger branches should be left. It de- 
fends the rights of all; and reveals vengeance to 
every defrauder. It is the Jirst, the best, and the 
oldest book in all the world. It is a brief recital 
of all that is past, and certain prediction of all that 
is tocome. It settles all matters in debate, and 
resolves all doubts, and eases the mind and con- 
science of all their scruples. It reveals the only 
living and true God, and shows the way to Him; 
and gets aside all other gods, describing their vani- 
ty. Itehort it is a book of laws to show right and 
wrong, of wisdom that condemns all folly, and 
makes the foolish wise; of Truth, that detects all 
lies, and confutes all errors, and of Life, and shows 
the way from everlasting death. It is the most 
c mpendious book, the most authentic h ; it 
contains the most early antiquities, wonderful oc- 
c irrences, heroic deede, unparalleled wars. It de- 
scribes the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal worlds, 
ani the origin of the angelic myriads, human 
tribes, and infernal legions. It will instruct the 
ofoundest artist, teach the best rhetorician, puz- 
zie the wisest anatomist, and exercise the nicest 
critic. It corrects the vain philosopher, guides the 
wise astronomer ; it exposes the subtle sophist, and 
makes divines mad. It is a complete code of laws, 
a perfect book of divinity, an unequalled narrative, 
a book of lives, and of travels, and of voyages. It 
is the best covenant that ever was on; the 
best deed that ever was sealed; the evidence 
that ever was produced. To understand it is to be 
wise indeed; to be ignorant of it is to be buried 
in darkness. It is the king’s best copy, the magis- 
trate’s best rule; the housewife’s best guide, the 
servant’s best directory, and the young man’s best 
companion. It is the school-boy’s spelling book, 
and the learned man’s master piece. It aff 
knowledge of witty inventions for the ingenious, 
and dark sayingsfor the grave; and it is its own 
interpreter. It encourages the wise, the warrior, 
the racer; and promises an eternal reward to the 
ueror. And that which crowns all is that the 
Au is without partiality, without hypocrisy, for 
in him is no variableness, nor shadow of turning. 
lessed Bible what a treasure, 
. Who its sacred truth can tell ?- 
Here I search with holy pleasure, 
Stores of truth unsearchable. 


the disowned Synods, who was providentially cast 
for a night into the place where J was ae 
while on his way to the General Assembly of 1837. 
I was then in my preparatory course, and was 
watching with trembling anxiety the course pur- 
sued by the highest judicatory ofour Church. ‘I'he 
events of that Assembly (they transpired after this 
was Written) seemed to render it inexpedient to 
send the letter at that time; and I leave it with 
yourself to determine whether it, or any part of it 
now, deserves a place in your paper. It is rather 
long but I choose to give it as dictated by my feel- 
ings at the time. 
3 | May 17, 1837. 
Rev: anp Dear Sire.—I regard it as a peculiarly 
kind dispensation of God’s providence that gave me 
the privil under such circumstances to form 
your acquaintance. I only regret that it was so 
short ; and especially that it was broken off just at 
the entrance upon a subject of such interest in our 
Zion, and one upon which I feel ao much need of 
light. As I believe you love the doctrines and 
order of the Presbyterian Church because they are 
those which were sanctioned by the authority of 
the Great Head of the Church himeelf, I feel the 
more regret that I could not have had your views 
expressed fully upon this subject. This is not now 
perhaps to be expected, but there is one thought, 
which was conuoies a remark of yours, just as 
you rose to depart, and which appears to me to 
have so important a bearing upon the doctrinal dif- 
ficulties in our Church, that it has compelled me to 
hazard the charge, and perhaps the crime of imper- 
tinence, by addressing you this letter. [ was ex- 
plaining Dr. Hodge’s use of the term “ Imputation” 
in reference to m’s sin, and you agreed to the 
correctness of the idea, but wished “he had chosen 
some other word.” .Now, to my knowledge, and | 
suppose to your own, there are professed Calvinists, 
or at least those who call themselves Presbyterians, 
who not only “dislike the word,” but repudiate 
“the idea” of imputation in any sense; declaring, 
we are no more affected by Adam's sin, than by 
that of any other parent; and who treat in a man- 
ner bordering upon ridicule, the whole subject of 
“the Covenant” under which Adam’s conduct was 
to decide the destiny of his posterity. Here is an 
important doctrine which our standards profess to 
derive from the Holy Scriptures, and in expressing 
which, the popular rendering of the Greek aoyi3- 
eofac is employed, entirely expunged from their 
creed. Words, we know are commonly considered 
harmless things, and royouaysae (1 ‘Tim. vi. 4: 
2 Tim. ii. 14:) are expressly forbidden in the sacred 
word. Weare bound to “study the things which 
make for peace,” but not without “holding fast 
the form B pace words.” Does not the fact, that 
together with this word, the whole doctrine in 
questjon is rejected by some, form a strong’ reason 
why Professor Hodge should retain the word? at 
least, so Jong as it is in our standards, and is used 
in a sense plainly accordant with the language of 
Scripture. Where our preferences differ, we must 
yield something if we would walk together. Shal] 
we speak with those who reject the doctrine in 
question, strengthen their hands, and so far lend 
our influence to the support and spread of error ? 
or shall we yield one word to those who hold the 
truth as we hold it; and are withal attached to 
the words in which their fathers uttered the same 
truths? We often hear it repeated, “there is no 
difference between us.” When we witness the 
agitations of our Church, and hear this asserted, 
who can help exclaiming, “ Is this possible?” How 
can it be, that one who loves Zion, and s for 
the peace of Jerusalem, could ever think of disturb- 
ing that peace merely for the triumph of disposess- 
ing a word of its place in the symbols of the Church? 
That a few fanatics have agreed with the Papists 
in an unscriptural use of this word, cannot bea suf- 
ficient reason for condemning it entirely. The 
same rule would require us to condema almost 
every expression, and doctrine in the Holy Bible. 
I expect, in the good providence of God, soon to 
be placed a watchman on the walls of Zion. I ap- 
proach the duty with trembling. There must be 
guilt, great guilt somewhere. In which class does 
it reside? Arebothimplicated? How can Javoid 
any participation in the sin? There are three 
rules which appear to me salutary and safe: and 
which I feel desirous, with all humility and fidelity 
of putting into practice. 1. “ Seek to know and to 
hold fast rue Trautu.” 2.“ Declare the truth so 
as to be understuod.” 3. “If possible, use such 
language as will not excite suspicion, nor give my 
brethren offence.” 
- You have my present views. Should you, amid 
more important duties, find time to give me your 
sentiments on this subject, it would much gratify 
ONE THAT DESIRES‘ INSTRUCTION. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY. 


Mr. Editor—A friend has sent me a recent 
number of your paper, in which you made some’ 
severe remarks upon the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, founded upon an article in the Watch- 
man ofthe South. Some editors seem determined 
to put the worst construction upon every thing re- 
lating to the publication of this work, and will not 
only not wait for explanation, before denouncing 
all concerned, but will not listen to them when 
made. So unreasonable a. course, we venture to 
say, was never pursued by conscientious editors 
before. 

I do not wish to occupy a large space in your 
columns; my chief object being to procure the 
publication of the following notice of the work, from 
the Princeton Review. I will only say, myself, 
that it has been, and is still the sincere desire of 
both editor and publisher, to render the Commen- 
tary useful and acceptable to the Christian public. 
Professor Hodge, (and in this the other Princeton 
Professors coincide,) entirely absolves us from all 
suspicion of designed imposition. The Watchman 
charged us with fraud, in republishing the former 
Princeton recommendation in the revised edition, 
after it had been withdrawn. This is a bold 
charge, to be made without knowing, as we pre- 
sume was the case, whether it had been renewed 
or not, The publication, however, of this recom- 
mendation, was an oversight in us. It was stereo- 
typed with the volume, and getting out the new 
edition in great haste to supply impatient subscri- 
bers, it did not occur to us, that any recommen- 
dations were in the volume. We have explained 
the matter to the satisfaction of the professors, we 
believe. It wasentirely an oversight. Your own 
name, which you wish withdrawn, will be stricken 
from the recommendation as you request. No 
such request was ever made to us by you before. 
As to the set promised yon by our agent, of which 
you speak, we were not aware thut the € ex- 
tended the single volume, which you noti- 
ced, as this was our general rule. On being noti- 
fied, however, a month or two ago by our agent at 
Philadelphia, that you had complained to him, of 
us, on this score, and claimed a set, we immedi- 
ately wrote him, to complete your set on our ac- 
count, provided, you would insert our explanatory 
article, originally published in the New 
server. This obvious act of justice, which even 
the Watchman did not deny us, you declined to 
perform, and consequently the volumes were 
withheld. The same person has now been authori- 
sed to make the same tender, provided you will 
publish this article. In conclusion, we will only 
say, that it is our intention, before printing another 
edition, to have a further revision made ; but still, 
we cannot but believe, that any candid man who 
will efimine the whole work, as it now stands, 
will be quite willing to overlook the slight imper- 
fections which he may still think attached to it, 
when he considers the vast amount of pious and 
‘useful matter which is condensed in it. I make 
all due allowance, for the peculiar sensitiveness of 
the present times, but I must confess J am aston- 
ished at such narrow-mindedness as would exclude 
this work, as it is now published, from circulation. 

Professor Hodge says that he did not discover in 
the first edition, more than fifteen or twenty seri- 
ously objectionable notes, in about as many thou- 
sand; of these the phrenological articles formed a 
large part. These, with some others, have been 
removed from the revised edition, nor is there re- 
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maining, I think, a single note to which objection 
has been made, tay alle either in close connex- 
ion with others from Scott on the same subject, or 
accompanied by references to hie notes in other 


where the same subject is discussed 
Joan C. 3 
For the Publishers. 


From the Biblical and Princeton Re- 
January, "1890, edited by Professor 


Since our notice of this work in a previous 
number, we have seen what purports to be a cor- 
rected impression of the last volume. We learn 
by a letter from one of the publishers, that the 
editor has in some casee,.expunged notes which 
are deemed objectionable; and in others has so 
guarded them “that they will not be likely to be 
misunderstood.” On a slight examination of this 
revised copy, we were glad to see that the more 
— phrenological articles, which were just- 
y considered one of the test objections to the 
work, have been removed. We were also grati- 
fied to perceive that some of the doctrinal notes, 


-to which objection had been taken, (for example, 


those from Wetstein and Macknight, on Romans, 
iii. 25, 26,) had been left out, while others have 
been partially modified. We greatly regret, how- 
ever, that the editor has not judged it best to ex- 
punge entirely all the notes which are not in har- 
mony with the views of the authors whose com- 
mentaries form the basis of the work. He seems 
to have thought it sufficient to guard against any 
evil from this source, to add references to other 
portions of the work where correct views are in- 
culcated. 

The truth of the matter as we understand it is 
just this. Dr, Jenks has given as far as we know, 
the principal portions of the commentaries which 
he undertook to abridge, but he committed the 

error in judgment, as we must regard it, of 
inserting here and there a note containing views 
not only opposed to those of Henry and Scott, but 
which, as we hope and believe, he himself serious- 
ly disapproves of. To a considerable extent this 
error has been corrected in the revised copy. 

We should infer from the manner in which the 
work has been spoken of in some of the religious 
papers, that the impressicn prevails that the objec- 
tionable notes are much more numerous than they 
really are. We looked through the fifth volume 
as first printed, and did not notice more than fifteen 
or twenty which we considered as seriously objec- 
tionable; of these the phrenological portion, as al- 
ready stated, appear to have been, in general, ex- 


punged; others have been altered and references} 


added. The book, therefore, contains a vast amount 
of pious and excellent matter, but continues to be 
deformed by occasional notes entirely out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the work. It will be under- 
stood that our strictures on this commentary in our 
mnie: number, as well as the present notice, re- 
ate exclusively to the fifth volume, which is the 
only one we have examined. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre Maine Bounpary Question—The Eastern 
papers are filled with detailed accounts of the proceed. 
ings in reference to the Boundary Question. They 
state that great excitement exists in Bangor, Augusta, 
Portland, and other places in Maine—volunteers were 
coming forward—troops marching, and every prepara- 
tion making for active war. Halifax papers of the 
18th ult., state that the 69th regiment was under or- 
ders for New Brunswick—the companies in garrison 
to embark immediately. This movement is supposed 
to be caused by the proceedings in Maine. 

On the 2\st ult., Governor Fairfield sent to the Legis- 
lature of Maine a message, with certain correspon- 
dence between himself and the authorities of New 
Brunswick——also between the solicitor-general of 
New Brunswick and Mr. Jarvis, the provisional land 
agent. 

The reply of Sir John Harvey, Governor of New 
Brunswick, to the demand for the release of Mr Mcln- 
tyre, dated the 19th ult., is courteous, but firm. Sir 
John informs Governor Fairfield, that after examina- 
tion of Mr. McIntyre, the attorney-general was of opin- 
ion that his offence was rather aguinst the law of na- 
tions, than against the laws of the province: that it 
was a state affuir, and therefore to be decided upon by 
the government of Great Britain, to which the case 
would be referred. In the mean time, Sir John had 
ordered the releaseof Mr. McIntyre, on parole, that he 
would present himself before the government of New 
Brunswick whenever required to do so. 

Sir John concludes by saying: “ With regard to 
trespasses upon the lands of the disputed territory, I 
beg leave to assure you that the extent to which these 
trespasses appear to have been carried, as brought to 
my knowledge by recent occurrences, will lead me to 
adopt, without any delay, the strongest and most effec- 
tual measures which may be in my power, for putting 
a stop to, and preventing the recurrence of such tres- 


Upon the receipt of this letter, Governor Fairfield or, 
dered the release of Mr. McLaughlin, the warden, 
also upon patrole to surrender himself to the authorities 
of Maine, whenever required so to do. 

The Augusta, correspundent of the Boston Atlas, of 
the same date, states that Col. J. P. Rodgers, who was 
sent special messenger by the Executive of Maine to 
Sir John Harvey, had returned, bringing with him Mr. 
McIntyre, the land agent of Maine, and his friends 
who were liberated on parole. Mr. McLaughlin was 
thereupon immediately set at liberty. Mr. Rodgers 
was understood to give it as his opinion, that the whole 
uffair would be amicably adjusted, without any further 
necd of the militia. 

A second letter of Sir John Harvey, iterates, it is 
said, the prior demand that the Maine forces shall be 
forthwith removed from the disputed territory. 

In addition to the above, the Bangor, Augusta, Port- 
land, and other papers, contain further information. 
The answer of Governor Fairfield to Sir John Harvey, 
sent by his messenger, is published. He says that the 
Aroostook territory has always been in the possession, 
and under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts and Maine 
—that the party of the Land Agent is now on the ter- 
ritury for the purpose of arresting the depredators upon 
it, and breaking up their enterprize—and that with his 
consent they will never leave it, while the protection of 
the property of the State from plundercrs renders it 
necessary for them to remain. 

An express had just arrived from Aroostook with 
news that Governor Harvey has sent in a message, 
under a flag of truce, to Captain Rines, that unless 
our men are forthwith withdrawn, he has 200 men 
near by, who will march forthwith, to drive them off, 
and that one thousand more will be soon on the 


march. 

General Orders from Governor Fairfield are published 
for drafting from the eight divisions of militia, 8343 
men, who are ordered to hold themselves in readiness, 
for an immediate call into active service. It was said 
that 1000 men from the Kennebeck division were to be 
ordered forward immediately, to the support of those 
previously ordered. 

The latest news from Maine is as follows: The num- 
ber of troops to be drafted by the Executive of Maine, 
amounts to ten or twelve thousand; the sum voted b 
the — to carry out the rights of the State is 
eight hundred thousand dollars. Mr. McLaughlin, 
the British Land Agent, refuses to be liberated on pa- 
role. He demands unconditional liberty, and accord- 
ingly remains prisoner. The breastwork of the Main 
forces, at the junction of the St. Croix and Restook 
rivers, is twelve feet thick, and is already mounted 
with a brass field piece—others to come. ree hun- 
dred young men of Bangor, of the fire department, 
have enrolled themselves as volunteer soldiers. The 
British troops in the two Provinces amount to twelve 
or fifteen hundred, and are not, according to the Ban- 
r Whig, a match for a fight in the woods with the 
militia. Seventeen hundred of Hull’s patent rifles ar- 

1¢ following is orth Eastern Boundary line 
as described my Me treaty of 1783: 

“ From the N. W. angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that an- 
gle which is formed by a line drawn due North from 
the source of the St. Croix river to the highlands; 
along the said highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from 
those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north- 
westernmost head of Connecticut river.” 

In 1784, Nova Scotia was divided into New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. New Brunswick is bounded 
on the west by a line running due North from the 
main source of the St. Croix river, in Passamaquoddy, 
to the highland which divide the streams which fall 
into the river St. Lawrence and Bay of Fundy. « 


MessaGE From THE Presipent.—On Tuesday last, 
26th ult., the President of the United States, sent a 
message to both Houses of Congress, on the subject of 
the Maine and New Brunswick difficulties. It is a fair, 
candid, and impartial paper, and appears to be fitted 
exactly for the emergency. It was received by both 
branches of Congress witlrout the utterance of a dis- 
senting opinion from the views it contains. 


After giving an account of the proceedings of beth 


— and the means adopted to adjust the diflicultics 
ween them, the President says: “I cannot allow 
myself to doubt that the resalts anticipated from these 
representations will be seasonably realized. The par- 
ties more immediately ictereated cannot but perceive 
that an appeal to arms, under existing circumstances, 
will not only prove fatal to their present interests, but 
would postpone, if not defeat, the attainment of the 
main object which they have in view. The very in- 
cidents which have recently occurred will necessarily 
awaken the Governments to the im ce of prompt- 
y Be ome a dispute, by which it is now made mani- 

t the peace of the two nations is daily and emi- 
nently endangered. This expectation is further war- 
ranted by the general forbearance which has hitherto 
characterized the conduct uf the Government and peo- 
ple on both sides of the line.” 


New Arrancement.—The Camden and Amboy rail 
road company and the New Jersey rail road company 
have completed the arrangements which have been 
some time in agitation, by which the entire passenyer 
travel, will now ge on natrual direct route from 
Jersey City to Philadelphia, without the trouble and 
inconvenience of the frequent transhipments, so un- 
pleasant on the old Camden and Amboy road. The 
old road, we understand, is to be used for the transpor- 


tation of deck*passengers and merchandize exclusively. | 


The two companies now perfectly agreeing, travellers 
may congratulate themselves on having on each end of 
the Jersey City route, large, delightful, and comforta- 
ble cars, and being able te reach Philadelphia in four 
or five hours at the utmost.—WN, Y. Star. 


A Nove. Ovstea Bev.—When the frigate Constel- 
lation was taken into the Dry Dock in Charlestown, on 
Saturday last, her bottom was a sight to behold, being 
entirely encrusted with a coat of oysters from stem to 
stern, the average size of which was about equal to 
those that are usually sold for halfa cent. There was 
scarceiy a vacant space of the size of one’s hand on the 
entire copper under light water mark. The oysters 
were moatly single, but we counted a number of clus- 
ters containing from six to cight, and sometimes more. 
This frigate has been absent about three years on the 
West India station, where she unqnestionably acquired 
these unwelcome appendages. Large quantities of 
ecl grass were likewise attached to the oysters, hang- 
ing down in spires of from one to three feet long. The 
workmen say they never saw so foul a bottom. She is 
of a beautiful model, and when clean and in good trim, 
must be a fast sailer, The wonder is how she sailed at 
all.— Boston Transcript. 


A Fatat Casuatty.—Edward Henry, eldest son of 
Mr. Zadock Henry, of Berlin, Md. was killed on Satur- 
day last, by the accidental discharge of his gun while 
hunting. The entire charge entered under his chin, 
and as he was accustomed, when standing, to reat his 
chin on the muzzle of his gun, it is supposed he was in 
that position when the gun by some unaccountable ac- 
cident was discharged. : 


Apreies.—The exportation of apples from this coun- 
try to England is getting to be quite an extensive 
business. Within fortnight ending January 16, 
there were received at London, from New York, 480 
barrels, and at Liverpool 746 barrels. Our fine juic 
Newtown pipping are in high favour with the Engli 
lovers of fruit. 


Steam-rricate Vetoce.—Annapolis, (Md.) 
Feb. 23.—Our community were highly gratified on 
Thursday by a visit from the French national steam- 
frigate Veloce, on her way from Baltimore to sea. She 
anchored in our outer harbour, and received the visit of 
Gov. Grason and such of the members of both Houses 
of the General Assembly, as thought proper to accept 
of the polite invitation. The steamboats Maryland, 
Carroll, and Relief, with a concourse of ladies and gen- 
tlemen and a band of music, enlivened the scene. The 
frigate received the Governor with a royal salute; and 
the French officers very politely accompanied their 
visiters ashore on their emeRe. 

The Veloce arrived at New York on Tuesday from 
Annapolis. 

Tur Sitx Convention.—The silk convention assem- 
bled at Harrisburg, Pa.or: Thursday last. James M. Por- 
ter, Esq. was elected President. A large number of 
delegates were in attendance, and much interest was 
manifested in the proceedings. 

Ratt Bang.—The South Carolina Rail Road 
Bank bill has been again defeated in the Kentucky 
House of Delegates—this time by the casting vote of 
the Speaker. One of the strongest causes of opposition 
to the bill is that the Kentucky Banks are fearful that 
if a branch or branches of the great southern Mam- 
moth be established in that state, that the notes of the 
Mother Institution, and its branches in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, will receive a circulation to the exclu- 
sion of their own paper.—Balt. Amer. 


Navau.—The U. 8. ship Ohio, Com. Hull, arrived at 
Mahon in 27 days froin New York. 


Sream Navication.—The New York Evening Star 
says :—T'he fine steam ship Liverpool, Captain Fayrer, 
arrived carly on Monday morning, having come in 
froin sea, passed up through the heavy fog in the bay, 
and taken her positivn at her wharf in the East River, 
before any one was aware of her approach. She fired 
a salute as she went by the city, but we do not know 
if she was visible at the time from the wharf. Here 
is another triumph for steam navigation. In spite of 
winter, storms, and tempests, she follows close upon the 
heels of the Great Western, and arrives safe in our 
port in the excellent passage uf nineteen days, the 
same as that ship—though she had a day and a half 
longer to run. 


Sream versus Sait.—The New York packet ship 
Sheffield, which left New York in company with the 
steamer Royal William, arrived off Liverpool, Febru- 
ary Sth, and the Royal William arrived out at Liver- 
pool on the 3d of February. 


Company or Emrcrants.—On the 19th ult. 
two hundred and fifty German emigrants from Dres- 
den, Saxony, arrived at St. Louis, in a New Orleans 
steamer; thirty of whom are cabin passengers, and 
people of wealth. They are puritan Lutherans, styl- 
ing themselves Stephanites, from the name of the cler- 
gy man, Mr. Stephans, who accompanies them. They 
intend to purchase land, and settle in Missouri, and 
expect soon to be joined by 600 more of their own per- 
suasion from the “ fader land.” 


Raw Roap.—A report has been made in 
the New York Legislature in favour of granting the 
credit of the State to the New York and Albany Rail 
Road to the amount of five hundred thousand dollars, 
after a similar sum shall be expended on it, and with 
the condition that the whole road be pledged to the 
State. 

Tue Unirep States ano Mexico.—The New York 
Express says—“ We see it stated in some quarter, 
that the treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
for a reference of the claims in dispute between 
the two nations, had not been ratified by Mexico. 
We are assured on the best authority, that such state- 
ments are founded on misinformation, as the treaty is 
ratified, and the ratifications have been exchanged.” 


From Fioripa.—The Tallahassce Watchman of the 
9th says: By a letter received in this place by a gen- 
tleman, we learn that a skirmish took place in Alachua 
recently, between the Indians and Capt. Sinith’s com. 
pany, in which three whites were killed and sixteen 
wounded. 


Due.iinc.—The President has approved and signed 
the Bill to prevent and punish duelling in the District 
of Columbia, and it is now a law. 


Canton Banx.—The Canton Bank of Ohio has given 
notice that its notes will be redeemed in specie after 
the 25th inst. 


Coincipence.—The Charleston Courier mentions as 
a coincidence that the great earthquake at Martinique, 
and the subsidence of the water and appearance of a 
fissure in the lake at St. Louis, occurred within a few 
days of each other. The Courier thinks it p-opable 
that they were effects of one and the same cause. 


Vovace a Lona Boat.—The brig Amazon, re- 
cently arrived at Boston fron Surinam, reports having 
fallen in with the long boat of the ship Huskisson, of 
London, on the 10th of January, containing the cap- 
tain and thirteen men, who had abandoned the shi 
with eight feet water in the hold, on the 12th of De- 
cember. They had been in the boat 28 days, had 
sailed about twenty six hundred miles—and consumed 
the last morsel of biscuit the day they were spoken. 
The Amazon took out three men, and supplied the 
boat with provisions and water, the others preferring 
to remain in the boat and take their chance of arriving 
at Barbadoes, about 100 miles distant. The Huskisson 
sprung a leak when seven miles out from Sicrra Leone 
bound to London. Eight of the Crew took to the 
smell boat, with a small quantity of bread and water 
—after having kept in company with the long boat 
for eight days they separated. 

Noveu gentleman of Buffalo, has just sold 
all his real estate there for $130,000, payable in in- 
stalments, without interest, at the rate of one dollar an 
hour. The Advertiser remarks, “ According to these 
terms, the purchaser will have 14 years, 34 days, and 
20 hours to pay in, at the rate of 8,760 per anoum.” 

Restoration to Sicut.—A woman residing a few 
miles from West Chester, and who had heen blind for 
about twelve years, suddenly and very unexpected! 
recovered her sight sume time since. She was herself 
much astonished, and at the first glimpse of sight ex- 
claimed with joy and surprise, “Oh! 1 see.” The Vil- 
lage Record observes in relating this incident, “ After 
a night so long how bright the morn appears.” 


P | for them by the government. 


Ty to break off all communication with the government, 


Mississippi islature have 
passed a bill fur the construction of a simatiienin 
sea-shore, to the northern counties of the State, with 
two branches ; one extending to the Mississippi at the 
north-west, and the other to the Tennessee at the 
north-east—lateral branches are to connect the main 
road with important points. The object of this im. 
provement is to establish a commercial city on the 
Atlantic, with a view to open a direct communication 
to and from European ports. 

Fines.—The extensive manufacturing establishment 
of Messrs. Condit and Pierson, at Orange, near New. 
ark, N. J., was destroyed by fire on Thursday morning| 
lust, with all its contenta. The books were in the iron 
safe, which was dug out of the ruins the same day. 
Loss 20,000 dollars—partly insured. ‘Ihe house of 
Mr. Bradish, at Pottsdam, New York, was destro 
by fire on the 2d inst., and one of his daughters perish- 
ed in the flames. Mr. Bradish is a revolutionary vete- 
ran. On the 4th inst. the house of Mr. Croker, of Cayu- 
ga, was consumed by fire. Mrs. C..who wae in the house} 
ulone, made her escape out of the house, but not till 
she was dreadfully burned. In the morning she was 
found about 100 yards from the house, still alive, but 
so much frozen, besides the burns she received in csca- 
ping from the house, that she lived but a few hours. 


University or New Yorx.—The* Hon. Theo. Fre- 
linghuysen has accepted the i 


of Chancel. 
lor of the University of New Yor 


k, upon the condition 
that it shall be freed from its pecuniary embarrassments. 


The sum required is sixty thousand dollars. 

Tue Curroxers.—The last of the emigrating Chero- 
kees arrived at Little Rock on the 2d ult. Among 
them is the celebrated chief, John Ross, who buried his 
wife at that place the day after their arrival. Nine 


ths occurred since the commencement of the jour- 
ney. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Liverpool arrived at New York on 
Monday morning, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
6th February, to which date she brings advices, and 

papers to the Sth February. 

The Royal William arrived out at Liverpool from 
New York 3d ult. in 174 days from New York. 

The chief intelligence of interest by this arrival, is 
the opening of the British Parliament on the Sth ult. 
and the usual Speech from the throne. 

The advices from England relative to Flour and 
Cotton, received by the Liverpool, have been generally 
regarded as unfavourable, particularly to the former 
article, prices being on the decline. 

Money was rather less plenty in Londag, and most 
descriptions of securities were tending downwards, U. 
S. Bank was at £23. 

The disputes between the Prussian Government and 
its Papal subjects are assuming a more serious as- 
pect. The principal dignitaries of the Popish Church 
are tendering their resignations, and the perplexity at 
at Berlin is very great. 

The Archbishop of Cologne, who has given the King 
of Prussia so much trouble, has been appointed a Car- 
dinal, and is to reside in Rome. 

The intelligence is of moment as regards France. 
The dissolution of the Chambers is veheinently attack. 
ed in the opposition papers, and the rescript of his 
Majesty is treated as tantamount in outrage to the 
edict which cost Charles X. his throne. By the con- 
clusion of the Belgium treaty of twenty-four articles, a 
troublesome question has been put at rest. According 
to it, the Duchies of Limburg and Luxemburg are di. 
vided from Holland and Belgium, and belong to the 
German and Rienish provinces. The London Times 
of the 5th remarks, that the present session of Parlia- 
ment will in all human probability not close without 
witnessing political changes, in their consequences 
more important to the civilized world than any that 
have become matter of histury since the first move- 
ments of the French Revolution. 

Numerous and immense meetings were holding in 
England on the Corn-Laws question. 

late Wrecks.—The packet ship Oxford was being 
repaired, and wouldsail for New York the 19th March. 
The St. Andrew had been sold for £1250, and broken 
to pieces, and the Pennsylvania was a total loss, as also 
the Victoria from Charleston. Such is the result of 
the gale. 

A memorial was presented to the Queen in Council, 
from the Chamber of Commerce of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, praying for the abolition of the House ot 
Assembly, on the ground that its members are the no- 
minees of the Roman Catholic clergy. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Opening of Parliament.—The third session of the 
first Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened on 
‘Tuesday, February Sth. The Queen arrived at the 
House of Lords about two o’clock, which was announc- 
ed by a discharge of cannon. Shortly afterwards her 
Majesty, attended by the great officers of state, entered 
the house, and took her seat on the throne. The foreign 
ambassadors wore the full costumes of the countries 
they represented. Her Majesty having directed the 
Peers, &c. to be seated, commanded the attendance of 
her tuithful Commons, who being summoned in due 
form by the Usher of the Black Rod, shortly after ap- 
peared below the bar, headed by the Speaker; when 
her Majesty, in her usual and distinct voice, read the 
Speech trom’the throne. As usual it affords little posi- 
tive indication of the course intended to be pursued, 
and is in fact remarkable rather for the things omitted 
than for the things introduced. It is very unpopular 
among the liberal party, on account of no allusion 
having been made to the much agitated corn law ques- 
tion, which had already been brought up for dixcus- 
sion in the House of Commons, and to the issue of 
which all eyes were directed. 

From a recent return made by the various Fire In- 
surance Companies, it appears that three millions and 
a half worth of property situated in the metropolis is 
insured; during last year, (1838) about a million value 
of property was consumed by fire in London. 

Mr. Lawson, the publisher of the Times, was 
brought up for judgment in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on Wednesday, and sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment, and a tine of £200 for a libel on Sir 
John Conroy. 

The city of Bath was thrown into consternation on 
the 25th of January, by the tidings which proved too 
true, that Mrs. ‘Tugwell, the wife of the senior partner 
in the Bath Bank, had killed herself and two of her 
children, in a moment of insanity. She was but thirty- 
one years of age, amiable, accomplished, and univer- 
sally beloved. 

The condition of the navy was still discassed with 
great eagerness in the London papers. A semi-official 
statement had been published, showing the number ot 
frigates, ships of the line, &c. in commission, or in 
such a state as to be quickly brought into employment 
if necessary ; and making out a very favuurable caxe 
for England, as compared with France and Russia. 
The particulars of this statement, on the other hand, 
have been vehemently attacked by the Times and 
other opposition journals, und by pe Thom of the navy, 
all contending that “ the wooden-walls of old England” 
are wretchedly inefficient, and that either Russia or 
France, with their large and well appointed marine, 
might at any moment sweep the coast of England 
without opposition. 

A provincial paper says that Sir Robert Peel will 
support John Russell in his advocacy.of a modification 
of the corn-laws. 

The murderer of Lord Norbury had not yet been 
discovered. A number of persons had been arrested 
on suspicion, but they were all discharged, 

The government has set on foot an investigatiou, to 
ascertain whether the late rise in the price of wheat, 
&c. has or has not actually been caused by a defi- 
ciency in the crop. 

The case of the Canadian prisoners was not yet de- 
cided. Our readers will remember that it was under 
discussion in two courts—the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and the Court of Exchequer—writs of habeas corpus 
having been granted in each. 

It is stated in one of the papers that Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, being applied to by the Canadian prisoners for 
his professional assistance, was prohibited from acting 


FRANCE. 

The ministry had not been re-organized, and in con- 
sequence of the crisis the king had prorogued the 
chambers, and dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. 
The new elections were to be held on the 2d of March. 

M. Dupin had interviews with the king, previous to 
the prorogation, on the subjectof forming a new minis- 
try, but they appear to have resulted in nothin 

It is now declared that Count Molé and his col. 
leagues will remain in office, their resignations not 
having been accepted by the king. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


No events had yet taken place, resulting from the 
accession of France to the agreement of the prutocol- 
ling powers. The news was received in Brussels with 
cunsiderable excitement, and in the Chamber there was 
talk of war, &c. but France was pushing forward large 
bodies of troops to the frontier, and the general opinion 
was that the treaty would be fulfilled, without a ces- 
sation of peace. 

THE EAST. 

A letter from Constantinople in the Times of Janu- 
ary 29, states that Mr. McNeill, the British ambassa- 
dor at the court of Persia, had again found it necessa- 
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and leave the capital for the Turkish frontier. The 
Shah is said to have manifested a spirit of the bitterest 
hostility to England; and a rupture between the two 
countries wae regarded as inevitable. Many of the 
British merchants were preparing to leave Persia, in 
the confident expectation of hostilities. It was report- 
merchandize had been pro- 
i 

By the arrival of the steamer from Cadiz 
and Gibraltar on Sunday last, which conveys an Indian 
mail to England, we learn that the Burmese govern- 
ment had declared war against the British possessions 
in India, and that it was probable the Nepaulese would 
join the former. In consequence of these hostilities, it 
was conjectured that the overland communication to In- 
dia would be for a time interrupted, owing to the steam- 
boats being required for the conveyance of troops. 
The war.steamer left Malta for Mar- 
seilles with despatches for England via France, announ- 
cing this event, immediately it was known there. 


MARRIED, 


On the 13th alt., by the Rev. Joshua Moore, Mr. 
Samuer. Kyur, to Miss Saran Sarru, all of Kishaco. 
quillas Valley, Pennsylvania. 


On Monday evening, the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, Mr. Cnantes E. Benape to Misa Marcanrert E. 
daughter of Col. John. L. Woolf, all of Philadelphia. 


DIED, 


At Philadelphia, on the 24th ult.. Mrs. Harrier 
Wa ker, relict of the late Matthew Walker, in the 65th 
year of her age. 


[COMMUNICATION. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE CURE OF IMPEDI. 
MENTS OF SPEECH. 


N. E. Cor. Race and Thirteenth sts, Philadelphia. 


Stammering is ad specu » a disease 
of the mind, and should be treated as such. To facilitate relief, 
every ine tending to excite the nervods aystem must be 
avoided. rticular regard should be paid to diet, physical ex- 
ercise, &e. Far the greatest number afflicted with this distress- 
ing disease, are those in humble lif, residing at a distance from 
the city. ‘hese, were it not for their limited means, would 
gladly avail themselves of the benefits of this Institution. Nu- 
merous letters have been received from this class, ex ing 
the deepest anxiety on this subject, stating their inability to re- 
main in the city a sufficient time for relief. ‘To meet this diffi- 
culty, and place results so desirable within the reach of e 
one, a more simple and | mode of living has been ado 
com porting with the limited means and the net vous diseas- 
ed state of the patient. A table of the most wholesome and sim- 
ple fure is spread, a © luxuries, substituting pure 
water for all other drinks. is reduces the usual expenses of 

table more than one-half, nor is economy all.—What tends 
more surely and speedily to inerease viguar and clearness of in- 
tellect than this regimen? Perfect sif command must be at- 
tained, then, where no organic defect exists, with the rules of 
the syste the organs of speech will soon move with ease and 
fluency. Few, if any, I believe, who have suffered much from 
this grievous malady, are unwilling to place themselves under 
the most rigid rules of temperance and self-denial, for the sake 
of pure speech. And when this disposition is manifest, with 
humble reliance on Divine aid, no one need despair of complete 
success, I — thus confidently from the most gratifying suc- 
cess, which attended my efforts in relieving the afflicted 
for the last two years. Instruction will continue to be im parted 
gratuitously to all in indigent cireumstances, Voluntary con- 
tributions and the amount received from those able to remune- 
rate for benefits received, will be sacredly and exclusively de- 
voted to the cause of the afflicted. For those gratuitous services 
I have been amply rewarded, confidence has been restored, gra- 
titude exp . What can be more joyous to every heart of 
a than to behold light arising in darkness, to witness 
the once gloomy visage lighted up with pleasing animation as 
the tongue is made tu glide smoothly, the mind elevated. 

Persons afflicted, living ata distance, should always write 


reviously to ——— the Institution, mentioning ir age, 
ogth of time afflicted, &e. 
urther particulars are contained in a circular, recently pub- 


lished, and will be sent :o any individual requesting it. Also 
numerous referer testimomals of cures, &e. 

07 For admission, testimonials of good moral character will 
be required. Application to be made at No, 41 North Eighth 
street, Philadelphia, 

N. B.—A new class, consisting of both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
will commence early in April. 

DAVID F. NEWTON. 


Philadelphia Feb. 1839, 


*,” The Philadelphia Baptist Record of Feb. 13, says :—The 
au of the foregoing communication is well known to us as 
one of the most benevolent men, faithfully devoted to the wel- 
fare of the unfortunate class for whom his institution is design- 
ed. Several cases of most decided and happy success are known 
to us as the result of his endeavours, 

march 2—1t* 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 
Cash received in Jahuary, 1839, at the Philadelphia 
ney. 
Philad. 2d. Pres. ch.. Mrs. Mary McFern, 
$5; Mrs. Mary Rice, $5; mon. con. eoll., 


Mr. Andrew Brown, $31 37 
orn, Iil., coll. per Rev. Cyrus Riggs, 7 52 
Fags Manor, Sabbath School,” 
East Groveland, Livingston Co. N. Y., O. 

Brown, pastor, aa 
Pittsgrove, N. J., per Rev. G. W. Janvier, 5 00 
Greenwich, Cumberland Co. N. J., Pres. 

cong. per Rev. S. Lawrence, ‘ e 15 00 
Truro cong., to constitute Rev. A. Leonard a 

Do. Rev. John Mark Fuller, e 30 00 
From members of the cong. 8 00 
From W. Patterson, Esq. . 4 00 

Per Lawson McCullough, $72 00 
Off paid prem, 144 70 56 
New Castle Presby., Chesnut Level church, 

$40.874; Miss Hannah Hays Marietta, $5; 

Wrightsville S. S. for schools in India, 

1.373, . 47 25 


Liberty Township, Columbia Co., Mrs. Mar- 
garet Strawbridge, now in the 96th year 


New Jersey, Catherine E. Kinsey, donation, ~ 5 00 
Subscription to Missionary Chronicle, : 5 00 
$203 95 


SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer. 
No. 117 Chesnut Street. 


LECTURE ON THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The Rev. Dr. Cuyler will, with the divine leave, de- 
liver his 10th discourse on “ The Signs of the Times,” 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, 7th street near 
Arch, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, at half-past seven 
o’clock. The subject will be, “The importance of 
Law and Order to the welfare of our country.” 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Presbyterian Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, 
will held Tuesday, 74 P. M., March 5th, in the 
Lecture Room of the 2d Presbyterian Church, in 7th 
street below Arch street. Important and interesting 
communications from the Executive Committee will 
be presented, and a full attendance of the Directors is 
earnestly requested. 


NOTICE. 


Is hereby given to the members of “ The Corporation 
fur the relief of poor and distreased Presbyterian Minis- 
ters, and the poor and distressed widows and children 
of Presbyterian Ministers,” that a meeting of said Cor. 
poration will be held on Tuesday the 12th day of 
March next, in the Session-room of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian church Philadelphia, at 4 o'clock P. M. to consid. 
er and decide on a proposition, for selling, in a body, 
the lands belonging to the Corporation, in the State of 


Pennaylvania. . ASHBEL 
of the tion. 
Phila. Feb. 18th 1839. Bag? 


ARDMAN ON ORIGINAL SIN.,--In and will be 

blished in a few days, The Scripture trine of Orig- 

nal Sin, Explained and Enforced; in Two Discourses; by H. A. 

Boardman, Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. WM. S. MARTIEN, 

South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


E WAY OF SALVATION,—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication of Tracts and Sabbath Schoo! Books of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, have just published, in cloth, 18mo. The Way of 
Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Conversation between a 
Father and hie Children, Price cents. For sale by 
WM, S. MARTIEN, General es. 
South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


ALUALE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.—J. Whetham, 
Rookseller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has on hand, 
and offers for sale, at low prices, the following standard miscel- 
laneous Books : Hume, Smollett, and Miller’s History of Eng- 
land, 4 vols. 8vo.; Kollin’s Ancient History, various editions ; 
Irving’s Columbus and Companions, 3 vols.; Encyclopedia 
Americana, 13 vols. 8vo.; Robertson's Historical Works, 3 vols.; 
Russell's Modern Europe, 3 vols.: Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
8vo.; Gibbon s Rome, 4 vols,; Plutareh’s Lives; Shak«peare, 
various editions; Encyclopedia of Geography, by Murray, 3 
vols, ; Niehbur’s Rome; Harper's Family Library complete in 
84 vols. ; do, Classical Library, 3 vols,; Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy ; Goode’s Book Nature; Mackintosh’s Revolu- 
tion in 1688; do, History of England; Aiken's British Poets ; 
Frost's do.; Britssh Essayists, 3 vole.; Kees’ Encyclopedia, 
complete in 47 vols. ; The Poetical Works of Coleridge, 
Keats, Milton, Gray, Beattie, Collins, Hemansa, Heber, Pollok, 
Goldsmith, Byron, Moore, to Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Mont- 
gomery, Lamb, Kirkwhite, Young, Burns, &e. Ke ; Mitfurd’s 
History of Greece ; ‘fytler’s Universal History ; Gillie’s Greece ; 
Ferguson's Rome; Paley’s \Works; Johneon’s Works; Bue- 
well’s Life of do.; Waverly Novels complete, 27 vols.; Maria 
Edgeworth’s Works, 10 vols. ; Sherwood’s do. 13 vols.; Hallam’s 
Middle Ages; Marshall’s Washington ; Crabbe’s Synonymes ; 
Burke’s Works ; Addison’s Works, Persons purchasing for Pub- 
lie aud Private Libraries will be supplied on accommodating 
terms. march 2 


RENOLOGY.—Mr. Combe will commenee his Second 
Course of Lectures on Phrenology, on Saturday, March 
2d, at 7 o'clock P. = in the Musical Fund Hall, Locust street, 
ar and deliver three Lectures a week till Saturday, 
April. 
Provpectuses, and tickets to the coarse five dollars ype 
be had of Mr. J. Whetham, Chesnut street between Sixth 
Seventh streets; Messrs. Kay & Brother, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth; Mr. J. Dobson, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth ; and Messrs. Haswell, Barrington, & 
Co., M@@&et between Seventh and Eighth. Single Lectures, 
50 cents each. march 3 
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“ Arise yo and depart, for this Axed rest.” — 
‘This ie not cuir rest, "tia region of 
land of porplexities, dangors, and fears, 

And hearts that are beating with rapture may share | 
of ‘bitterest tears ; 


Grow cold. and forgetful, and love fade away 


This is not our reat, youthful dreamer awake, 
Believe not that here thy best moments are given, 
Oh ! rouse from thy slu , arid hastily take 
The strait, narrow road that will lead thee to hea- 
The song may Fesdund, thie festa be gay, {ven ; 
And beauty be flattered, or idly caressed, 
Bat soon must the pleasures of earth pass away, 
Awake youthful dreamer, this is mot our rest. 


This is not our rest, tho’ a voice may be near, 
. In some tranquil hour, to whisper of peace, 

To promise that life shall be sunny and clear, 
And all the wild storms of adversity cease, 

That pleasure shall wait on thy steps evermore, 
And thou wilt be always as err ene blest ; 

"Tis @ voice that hath cheated fond ms before, 
Ob! trust not the syren, this is not thy rest. 


. Thou, toili e’a perishing things; 
From its in season turn back, 
And plume for the skies, wearied spirits, your wings, 
‘Each day brings its trials, vexations, and pain, 
_ And vainly ye.dream of a future more blest ; 
Alas! it but pictures the present again, | : 
-, Look upward, look upward, this is not your rest. 
This is not our rest, far beyond the dark tomb, 
It rises in beauty more bright than the day, 
Its sky never darken’d and fadeless the bloom, 
. That smiles ip a region, which knows not decay ; 
There the river of life its pure waters will roll, 
aby the mansions of‘glory prepared for the blest, 
there with the Saviour, ob! then will the soul ; 
Enjoy an eternal, unchangeable rest. M. N. M. 


THOU HAST HEARD ME. 


Thou hast heard me, Thou hast heard me, 
In the silent hour of night ; 
When all was silent round me, 
And above the stars were bright ; 
Then, then I called upon thy name, 
And found ghat God was near; 
Each mortal gar was sealed in sleep, 
But thine my voice would hear. 


Thou hast heard me, Thou hast heard me, 
_, In the day of grief and fear; 
‘When wild waves roll’d above me, 


From sorrow’s darkest gulf, 
_ My fainting wis raised ; 
to peace and joy restored, 
Oh ! let thy name be praised ! 
Thou hast heard me, thou hast heard me, 
When sickness rent my frame ; 
When fierce and strong convulsions, 
And throbs of 
The prayer I had no poWer tu speak, 
Was glisténing in my eye; 
And then the hand of mercy came, 
And.soothed my agony. 
‘Thou hdst heard me, Thou hast heard me, 
When a tee Pepa guilt oppress’d, 
uted conscience 
Forbade my heart to rest; 
Then low before thy feet I fell 
. In terror and dismay, | 
And soon thy pard’ning love appear’d 
And w imy sins away. 
Thou hast heard me, Thou hast heard me, 
Wher the tomb 
If oné I lov’d too fondly, 
In that dark hour of gloom ; 
Up to thy blessed throne in heaven, 
I raised my tearful eye ; 
To Thee the silent prayer arose, 
And peace was the reply. 


Thou hast heard me, Oh, my Father, 
*T is sweet to call on Thee ; 

When angry tempests gather, 
Swift to Thine arms, I flee ; 

In Thee, I find my hiding place, 
My re and my trust; 

A friend all-powerful and divine, 
And merciful as just. 


Thou hast héard me, Thou hast heard me, 
My Father hears me still! 
In hours of grief or gladness, 
Oh let me do thy will: 
Let earthly pleasures have no power. 
To steal my heart from thee ; 
Bat may the Spirit of thy grace, 
Still, still abide with me. 
} 


“I BAPTIZE THEE IN THE NAME OF THE 
“FATHER, &c.” 


Holy Father! hear our prayer 
Make this babe thy special care, 

By thy sov’reign grace divine, 
May she even now be thine. 


Gracious Saviour ! in thy name, 

_ We the precious promise claim ; 

This dear lamb we bring to thee, 
O do then her Shepherd be. 


Where the living watere flow, 
Where the greenest pastures grow ;— 
Where thy “little flock” doth feed, 
Tenderly her footsteps Icad. 


When with grief or pain opprest, 
May she on thy bosom rest ; 

Kindly wipe her tears away, 
Be her refuge, solace, stay. — 


Holy Spirit! Thee we seek, 

Guide her, teach her, make her meek ; 
’Tis thy light can make her wise. 

Fit her to ascend the skies. 


There, at last may she be found, 
With the palm of vic’try crown’d ; 
Saved from death, from sin set free, 
Thine through all eternity. M. H. 


REMEDY FOR BURNS. 
BY A PHYSICIAN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


I have so often seen remedies for human ill 
given to the newspapers, and at once consign- 
ed to oblivion, that I have for a great while hesi- 
tated to present this remedy to the public. For 
fourteen years I have prescribed it, and witnessed 
its healing effects. I deliberately say from fourteen 
years experience, that no disease or injury to the 
human system has a more certain remedy than this 
for the most distressing of al] injuries, that of scalds 
and burns. The relief is almost instantaneous ; 
from a minute to half an hour, will usually find a 
full relief from pain. No matter what the extent 
of the burn, even if all the skin is removed from 
the body. The first knowledge | had of it was the 
almost miraculous cure of a little boy, who fell in- 
to a half of boiling water, prepared for 
scalding the bristles from swine, The entire per- 
son and limbs of the boy passed under water up to 
the chin, so as to scald his whole neck. On re- 
moving his clothes, nearly all the skin followed 
from his neck, hands, arms, back, abdomen, and al- 
most every bit of skin from his lower extremities. 
In this deplorable condition, literally flayed alive 
with scalding water, the remedy was promptly ap- 
plied, as a momentary application, until the physi- 
cians should arrive. Two eminent physicians soon 
came, and on learning the extent of the scald, pro- 
nounced it a certainly fatal case, and directed the 
boy to remain with the remedy over him until he 
‘phould die. In six weeks he was reported quite 
well, with scarcely a scar on any part of his _ 

n 


gon or limbs. The remedy increases i vauge 


the fact, that under almost all circ it 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 
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from a chimney where wood is burned, rub it fine, 
ond mix one part soot to three parts or nearly 80 of 
hog’s lard; fresh butter, or any kind of fresh grease, 
that is not salted, spread this on linen or muslin, or 
any cotton cloth for easier and more perfect adap- 
tation. If in very extensive burns of scalde, the 
cloth should be torn into ry a before putting over 
the scald. Let the remedy be freely and fully ap- 


| plied, so as to perfectly cover all the burned parts. 


No other application is required until the patient 
is well, except to apply fresh applications of the 
soot and lard, &c. 

In steamboat explosions, this remedy can in near- 
ly all cases be at once applied, and if done, many 
valuable lives will be saved, and a vast ainount of 
suffering alleviated. . 

If you and the corps editorial, will hand this re- 
medy around our country, and invite attention to it, 
and that also those who use it may give their testi- 
mony for or against it, I feel assured that in a few 
months, this most efficacious and almost unfailing 
remedy will be every where known and used in the 
United States. — United States Gazette. 


THE ASTONISHING BLACKSMITH. 


_ Mr. Chick, an excellent artisan, sent out by the 
London Missionary Society in 1821, was the first 
European smith who settled in the interior of Ma- 
dagascar, and to him the natives of Ankova especi- 
ally are indebted for their improvements in the art 
of working in iron. He reached the capital in 
1822, and fixed his residence at Amparibe, where 
he erected his shop and fitted it up in the Ei 
style, as far as circumstances would admit. Mr. 
Chick was himself a powerful man ; and the tools, 
the bellows, the anvil, and the large sledge ham- 
mer which he used, filled the natives with the 
greatest astonishment. The report of his great 
strength soon reached the palace; and, shortly 
after he began his work, the king, with a number 
of his officers paid him a visit—Mr. Chick’s boys 
were at work at an anvil of middling size; a spare 
one, of considerable weight was standing on the 
floor in another part of the shop; and the King, 
after looking about with admiration for some time, 
told his officers to lift the anvil that was standing on 
the floor. Each in turn put forth his utmost strength, 
but could not raise it from the ground. “ What!” 
said the king, “are you all conquered? Let me 
try.” His majesty then laid hold of it with all his 
might, and tried to raise it from the ground, but with 
no better success than his officers. “ Ankaiza 
(said the king) avelao mba atas ny vazaha ankohi. 
triny—Enough ; let the white man try now.” Mr- 
Chick then lifted the anvil toa considerable height 
from the ground, to the surprize of all present; 
ahd it is singular to notice the first impression 
which ‘this evidence of the superior strength of the 
Englishman produced on the minds of the king and 
his suite; they all concurred in declaring that it 
would be dangerous to fight with such a man.— 
Ellis’ Madagascar, 


METEOROLOG Y.—WIND—STORMS. 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD FOREMAN. 


We do not believe with M. Bory de St. Vincent, 


that atmospheric phenomena “are connected with 
a train of “agencies, whose very existence we can 
never appreciate, and whose powers are beyond 
our means of calculation,” Such changes either 
directly, or indirectly, affect animal and vegetable 
life, to an extent too great to permit us to be con- 
vinced that from some of their manifestations, their 
causes will not be developed. The fixed laws, de- 
signed by incomprehensible wisdom to govern 
them, and through them to work out benevolent 
ends, have already been discovered to exist; the 
detail of their operations, and the set terms by 
which they may be enunciated, alone remain to 
excite philosophical research. When this know- 
ledge shall have been obtained, we will be ena- 


bled to 47k ps the recurrence of atmospheric 
changes, timely prepare to avoid their power, or 
use them in the most propitious.manner, to in- 


crease our happiness and wealth. 

The surest guarantee for success in this, wil] be 
found in the triumphs accomplished over other like 
difficulties. Until late in the ag ae century, 
the definite proportions in which bodies unite in 
chemical combination, had not been discovered; 
now a mathematical feature is as clearly stamped 
on the science of chemistry as upon astronomy or 
any other subject of physical research. A piece of 
iron left carelessly to rest in the atmosphere, unites 
with the vital principle of the atmosphere, accord- 
ing to an invariable law, which measures out the 
quantity of particles in each that shall unite, and 
beyond which limits no union can ensue. 

An astronomer bvholds a fiery stranger enter the 
field of his telescope, whose advent had escaped 
notice in previous years. He watches its path 
among the surrounding stellar bodies, calculates 
its velucity, traces the eccentricity of its ellipse on 
paper, and assigns it a place in the great systein of 
our sun. The calculation for the return of this 
comet, so exactly verified, is the great glory of mo- 
dern astronomy. Not four lustres ago was this ob- 
servation recorded, and the successive periods of its 
return cajculated to a minute portion of time, 
proves the applicability of mathematical laws, to 
explain celestial phenomena. “God,” says old 
Euclid, ** works by geometry,” the laws which 
govern the material universe, are necessarily de- 
livered in the language of inathematics. The same 
mode of induction which enables philosophers to 
predict the return of a comet, gives to them the 
power of predicting the existence of a new chemi- 
cal compound, which, not existing ready formed, 
can be made by combining its elements in the pro- 
per definite quantities. 

If all other physical phenomena are produced in 
consequence of the operation of certain fixed laws, 
so also are those of atmospheric changes. However 
irregular the tempest or the tornado may appear to 
the inobservant, some of the conditions of the air 
which tend to produce them have been reduced to 
rule. 

The atmosphere is composed of innumerable 
strata of air, superimposed upon each other, and 
diminishing in density as the height increases 
above the sea level. From its refractive influence 
on light, from its tendency to gravitate to the earth 
in one direction, and its permanent elasticity urg- 
ing it from the earth in another, and by calculating 
the point or line where these two latter forces 
counterbalance each other, it is found that it ex- 
tends to a height short of fifty miles above the sea 
level. It revolves with the globe, and with it all 
atmospheric phenomena, as rain, hail, snow, whirl- 
winds and storms of every description. A state of 
rest or equilibrium among its particles produces a 
calm; when a disturbing cause enters it, the ba- 
lance is destroyed, and wind of greater or less force 
ensues. Wind is therefore air in motion, or the re- 
sult of a propagation of aerial currents froin vari- 
ous Causes. 

Alteration in temperature is perhaps the most 
usual, as the most important cause of winds, There 
are two opposite modes in which they may be pro- 
—_— n the first, the air over any given lo- 

ity may be condensed by cold, as by a shower of 
rain; its elasticity is weakened when deprived of 
a portion of its heat, and currents, towards all sur- 
rounding quarters, flow from over the cooled sur- 
face. In the second mode, the blast takes place in 
one direction, and the progressive march of the 
wind is in a contrary direction. As for instance, 
Wargentine speaking of the winds in the north of 
Europe, says “ when the winds proceed from the 
west, they are felt at Moscow earlier than at Abo 
in Finland, though the latter city 1s 400 leagues 
further west than Moscow ; and this wind does not 
reach Finland, until after it has blown over Swe- 
den.” Dr. Franklin was the first to make the ob- 
servation, that winds are felt to blow sooner at the 
spot where the great disturbance in the air occurs, 
than at points more remote. He had observed a 
solar eclipse at Boston, and ina few hours after- 
wards a north-east storm over that city: 
news reached him sometime afterwards that the 
eclipse had been rendered invisible at Charleston, 
S. C. in an of the prevalence of a north- 
east storm at that place. He drew the inference 
that it was an extension of the same storm, and 
that along the Atlantic coast of America, north-east 
storms begin at the south-west, and proceed to 
windward, at the rate of more than 100 miles an 
hour. The law here deduced was of more gene- 
ral ee than the American philosopher sus- 

ted, and the generalization has been lately made 
Mr. Redfield of New York. 
As an illustration of the propagation of air cur- 


may be obtained. It is as follows:—Take soot rents by the hret mode, we will quote Captain Hore- 


burgh, of the British navy: “I have several 
times in calm weather, seen a cloud generate and 
diffuse a breeze on the surface of the sea, which 
spread in different direction from the place of de- 
scent. A remarkable instance of this occurred in 
Malacca Strait, during a calm day, whena fleet 
was in company. A breeze commenced suddenly 
from a dense cloud ; its centre of action seemed to 
be in the middle of the fleet, which was much scat- 
tered. ‘The breeze spread in every direction from 
a centre, and produced a singular appearance in 
the fleet, for every ship hauled close to wind as the 
breeze reached her, and when it becaine general, 
exhibited to view the singular tacle of each 
ship sailing completely rqund a circle, all of them 
at the samie time being close hauled.” It is thus 
that an impulse given to any point of the atimos- 
phere, is successively propagated in al) directions, 
in waves diverging as from the centre of a sphere 
to greater and ter distances, but with decreas 
ing intensity, like the waves formed in still water, 
by the falling of a stone. : 

In the second mode, for the production of winds, 
a vacuum or diminution of pressure being at any 
point effected, by some heating cause, for instance, 
the air which flows towards it to fill up the vacated 
spaces, commences its motion, of course, nearest 
the point of deficient equilibrium, from which the 
currents gradually retire,as Dr. Franklin so happi- 
ly conjectured. 

The trade winds are usually ascribed to the heat 
of the sun, occasioning aerial currents, by the rare- 
faction of the air at the equator, which causes the 
cooler and denser part of the atmosphere to rush 
in laterally from the surrounding regions, and flow 
along the surface of the earth towards the equator; 
the heated air at the same time rises to the higher 
strata, and passes towards the poles. Thus are 
formed two opposed currents in the direction of the 
meridian. But the air in rotation with the earth, 
diminishes its velocity as we approach either pole. 
In approaching the equator, it revolves slower than 
the corresponding portions of the earth over which 
it rests, and the hand held up, strikes against it 
with the excess velocity of any body revolving 
with the earth. This reaction developes a resis- 
tance opposed to the direction of rotation. Thus 
to a person supposing himself to be at rest, the 
wind will appear to blow in a contrary direction to 
the earth’s rotation, or from east to west, which is 
the direction of the trade winds. 

The sea and land breezes are produced by the 
same general causes as in ordinary winds, acting 
with some regularity, however, so as to induce a 
periodical flow of currents of air, during one portion 
of the day, from the sea, and for the remainder, from 
the land. In the Indian Archipelago, a singular phe- 
nomenon is frequently noticed at a certain hour in 
the day, and near the period when the breeze will 
change its direction. It-has been ascertained by 
intelligent navigators in those seas, that there is, a 
short distance off shore, a space’ ebitigely calm, ly- 
ing between the land and sea breéze. It is some- 
times five or six fathoms wide, and is bounded an 
the sea and land side by a line, up to which either 
wind blows; but there it is reflected upwards, and 
loses its former direction. In Kotzebue’s Voyage 
round the World, occurs a curious passage describ- 
ing a singular phenomenon. When on his voyage 
from New Archangel to California, being in latitude 
40 ee he met with two violent contendin 
winds blowing from directly opposite quarters, a 
_ leaving between them a path some fathoms 

road, stretching from east to west, and perfectly 
calm, while on both sides, the wind and waves were 
in furious turmoil. 

Inasmuch as the atmosphere is the vehicle by 
which sounds are transmitted, its absence would 
cause a death-like silence to pervade all nature. 
Any degree of rarity, capable of being produced, 
will be attended by a proportionate incapacity in 
the air, to impart sonorous vibrations from one of 
its particles to another. This principle is exempli- 
fied in a singular manner, by the difficulty experi- 
enced in hearing even very loud noises, during the 
high rarefaction of the air, produced by, and atten- 
dant upon a tempest of wind. A single illustration 
will suffice here, drawn from the experience of 
many witnesses, who were present in the town of 
Shelbyville, Tennessee; when a very remarkable 
hurricane passed over that place in June, 1830. 
This occurrence was attended with the fall of many 
houses; many strong timbers, as in roofs, were 
torn asunder and hurled to the earth; and trees, 
raised from their places, were dashed to the ground, 
and their Jimbs crushed and broken. Accidents of 
this hind, when they occur from other causes in 
calm weather, are attended with deafening, stun- 
ning sounds; but on this occasjon, not one indi- 
vidual, beyond the range of the hurricane, heard the 
fall of the houses, although they were standing or 
sat within one hundred feet of them. Trees torn 
to pieces, and piled around a house, were not heard 
by the inmates of it; nor were they aware of the 
danger. Within doors conversation was heard in 
the ordinary tones of voice; but no sounds from 
without gave any warning of what was occurring 
outside, until informed of it, by fugitives seekin 
shelter. Many persons remarked, that they hea 
nothing but the crash of their own house when 
faTling. Those who stood a little out of the path 
of the storm, heard nothing to denote its ravages ; 
but, high and clear, the whistling of the wind 
sounded like a loud bugle in the heavens. This 
storm, beautifully illustrates Franklin’s hypothesis 
of storms; since it is distinctly testified by the in- 
habitants of this town, that the corner of the house 
which was next to the wind, was the safest part of 
the building. 

For some years, philosophers on either side of the 
Atlantic, have been collecting the facts concerning 
all remarkable wind storms; and, by applying rig- 
orous induction, have at length, developed some 
clearness, from a very obscure subject. As it was 
remarked at the commencement of this paper, 
something like the operation of regular laws has 
been traced through the progress of these pheno- 
mena, as they traverse both the sea and land. 


Ever since 1801 it has been suspected, that 
hurricanes will be found to be great whirlwinds. 
If we suppose this to be the case, then, one occur- 
ing at sea, some judgment can be formed, as to the 
part of it in which a ehip may happen to be at any 
moment, by observing the force of the wind, and 
its changes of direction. If these Jatter are sudden, 


ship is near the centre of the aerial vortex; if the 
wind blows a long time from the same point, and 
changes its direction slowly, then the ship may be 
near its extremity. Mr. Redfield has confirmed 
this supposition of the gyral motion of stornts, by 
ascertaining, that when a north-east storm is blow- 
ing on the shores of America, the wind was blow- 
ing with equal violence, some leagues at sea, on 
the Atlantic, directly from the south-west, and op- 
posite quarter. ‘his conclusion was drawn by in- 
specting the log-books of vessels, after their arri- 
val, which were off the coast whilst the storm 
raged on shore. He, also, tracked Franklin’s 
storms from the south, advancing progressively, but 
blowing north-east at the same time, and found 
that winds on opposite sides of the shore when the 
storm prevailed, blew in opposite directions, and 
that the entire storm was a progresssive whirlwind, 
one of a series, which revolve constantly in the 
same direction. 

Am illustration of this view is found in the dis- 
astrous storm of 1809, which was experienced by 
the East India fleet, under convoy of the Culloden 
line-of-battle ship, the Terpsichore frigate, and 
four British men-of-war, which left the Cape of 
Good Hope about the same time, intending to cruise 
near the Mauritius. Some of these vessels scud- 
ded, and ran in the storm for days; some, by lying 
to, got almost immediately out of it, or rather it 
passed away from them; while others by taking a 
wrong derection, went into the heart of it, foun- 
dered, and were never heard of more; others by 
sailing right across the calm space, met the same 
storm in different parts of its progress, and the 
wind blowing in opposite directions; and subse- 
quently, spoke of it as two storms which they en- 
countered; while others by cruising about in the 
bend of the curve, but beyond the circle of the 

reat whirl, escaped the storm altogether, which 

d been for days raging on all sides of them. 

If these factsare correctly stated, and the con- 
clusions be logically drawn—and all things warrant 
usin confiding in very important practical 
lessons may be learned for working a ship, when 
| she encounters a gale, so as to escape from it. The 

mode in which the wind vecrs will indicate to the 


and the wind violent, it is most probable that the, 


officers of the ship, into what portion of the storm 
she is falling. If the ship be so maneuvred, that 
the wind shall veer aft instead of ahead, and the 
vessel is made to come up, i of being allow- 
ed to break off, she will run out of the storm al- 
together. If the contrary course be taken, either 
through chance or ignorance, she will go right into 
the whirl, where she runs a t risk of being 
taken suddenly aback, and will assuredly meet the 
opposite wind in passing out of the whirl. 

w and order are thus deduced from the confu- 
sion of the whirlwind. Knowing its course, its 
recurrence can be anticipated, and timely prepara- 
tion made to avoid its power. The office of the 
winds is to carry heat and moistnre, from one re- 
gion of the globe to another, and thus modify the 
general climate of the earth. The most violent 
tempests are considered, now, to be oscillations of 
change, about the mean condition of the weather, 
in any given place. The force which produces the 
temporary derangement, is accompanied by a pro- 
vision to abridge its duration, and moderate its fury. 
We behold here the workings of a provident law, 
whose result is a great general good ; and we are 
taught that in the natural, as in the moral creation, 
there is nothing that is altogether evil.— American 
Magazine. 


WATERLOO. 

The brief remarks on the introductory 
of the memorable battle of Waterloo, are translated 
from a German work entitled, “ Wanderung durch 
Vaterhaus, Schule, Kriegslager, und Akademie zur 
Kirche, &c.’’ It was after a fatiguing march, that 
on the 16th of June, the writer, with his regiment, 
arrived in sight of Ligny, two hours before the 
commencement of the battle Which formed the 
terrible prelude to that of Waterloo. This was the 
young soldier's first battle: 

“What I am about to notice,” he observes, “is 
what forcibly obtrudes itself on every one engaged 
in a battle. The corn was waving beautifully 
before us; but no sooner one troop passed 
through, than the glory of the field vanished, and 
the veo stalks lay level on the earth. 

“ Every man now threw away his superfluous 
baggage: the finest and the coarsest linen was 
lying scattered around, intermixed with cards and 

ice, which the love of pleasure had collected, and 
which superstitious fear now discarded. Here, 
friends were imparting to each other their last in- 
junctions; there, cowards drained the bottle for 
that courage which fails them, or hid their fears 
under the most disgusting bravadoes. Pe | 

“On both sides of us regiments of cavalry were 
passing and charging the enemy: the roar of the 
artillery was terrible. Here, a powder wagon 
blew up—there, a wounded man came galloping 
with five ar six led horses, which were frightfally 
scattered by a pursuing shot. We already saw 
mimany wounded; but the most appalling sight was 
that of horses torn to pieces by cannon balls, and 
rolling themselves with agonized strength in their 
own gore. In the midst of this awful scene we 
were disgusted by the profane jokes of a private, 
who kept capering and throwing his arms about in 
mockery whenever a bal] came flying our way. He 
had even gone so far as to fasten a false beard to 
his chin; and we were all wishing to see his inde- 
cencies put a stop to, when a ball struck him, and 
carried off both his beard and a portion of his face. 
Awful as the sight was, it excited a general laugh. 

“Tt was four o’clock when an adjutant informed 
us that we should soon be en We sang one 
of Korner’s battle hymns, and had scarcely finished 
it, and formed our lines, when Blucher, with his 
suite, came up tous. The enthusiasm with which 
the hoary commander was greeted could not dispel 
the gloom which hovered on his brow, and which 
told us all that we had a hot day before us. Now 
the longed-for moment arrived, when we volun- 
teers were ordered forward. With loud hurras we 
rushed against the village of Ligny, which was 
then crowded with enemies, but were soon startled 
at the sight of a ravine which separated us from 
the place. The major who was riding behind us, 
and composedly smoking his pipe, merely said, 
‘Children do honour to the regiment!’ when we to | 
a man jumped or slid down into the hollow, and 
clinbing up on the opposite side, broke, wherever 
we could, through the hedges, out of which a dis- 
charge of musquetry received us. Separated by 
the plantation with which each house was sur- 
rounded, every one had now to fight by his own 
guidance. The village was intersected by a deep 
brook, in which, however, there was at the time 
but little water; and the communication between 
the two sides was kept up by means of single planks 
laid acrossthe stream. * * * 
It was a murderous fight. Shots fell from eve 
aperture of the houses, between and behind whic 
the French kept up a constant firing in columns, 
while cannon balls were pouring down on us from 
a neighbouring eminence, and several houses were 
on fire. This hailstorm of balls, which every mo- 
ment scattered brick bats, tiles, and branches of 
trees about us, startled even the oldest warriors.— 
[ fell in, at the gap of a hedge, with four soldiers, 
none of whom seemed willing to pass first. ‘Their 
sneers at the ‘young Yager’ made me take the 
lead, and I stepped over the corpse of an enemy, 
whom our shots had just killed. I cast a melan- 
choly look at the pale face of the dead soldier, who 
was immediately rifled of his watch by the man 
who followed me. 

“We got near a house which was attacked on 
all sides, and, expelled by fire and smoke, six 
grenadiers rushed out of it, offering a close front, 
and presenting their bayonets to us. More than 
twenty shots were fired, and they sank one after 
the other to rise no more. | was taking aim, when 
a fellow soldier, who was just loading his musket, 
called my attention to a Frenchman who was 
quietly knéeling in an open shed strapping his 
knapsack, as if he was preparing for a parade. 
“Take off that one!” saie the soldier. ‘I will 
not,’ I replied; but at the same moment some 
shots from another quarter stretched the defence- 
less man on the ground. * * * The battle 
continued. Without hope of coming out of it 
alive, I continued firing and sheltering myself be- 
hind trees for about three hours, which passed to 
me like so many minutes, without my being aware 
that on both sides of me our troops had beeu twice 
driven back by the furious onsets and the superior 
numbers of the enemy. It might be about seven 
in the evening, when a comrade called out to me, 
‘ Yager, look to your left! I in 
that direction, and perceived a party of Frenchmen 
rushing down towards us; and at the same time | 
saw our major giving the signal of retreat, which 
was repeated by the bugle. The narrow bridge 
over which we to pass was choked with peo- 
ple, and we stopped for some time exchanging 
shots with the enemy. At last we were compelled 
to think of our own safety: one of our officers 
boldly leaped into the ditch, and was wounded ; I 
followed him, and got safely up the opposite bank, 
and behind some trees, where I was sheltered. 
Perhaps I might have got off unhurt; but at this 
moment a wounded friend called for my assistance, 
and while I was hastening towards him, three 
shots were fired at me; the first missed, the 
second separated both my bandoleers across my 
chest, and the third hit me under the knee and 
tore the muscle of the leg.” 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Yatching, which belongs exclusively to the gen- 
tlemen of England, is about to be turned to other 
urposes than pleasure alone, by James Brooke, 
uire, who has arrived in Hamoaze, in his schoon- 
er yacht Royalist, of 142 tons. This gentleman is 
about to start on what may be termed a voyage of 
discovery—to explore the Indian Archipela He 
proceeds to Borneo, calling on his way at the Cape 
of Good Hope and Singapore, where his researches 
are to commence, probably, subsequently examin- 
ing some of the interesting Veg of the Pacific, 
returning to England by Cape Horn. It is the 
first instance of any gentleman devoting his life 
and fortune to the attainment of geographical know- 
led@e in those distant and dangerous seas and the 
voyage of the Royalist _—_ will hand the name 
of her spirited owner down, deservedly, amongst 
those of our most enterprizing circumnavigators. 
The voyage is expected to occupy about three 
years. She is armed with six guns, and carries 
twenty men, and is in every way prepared for the 
pirates of those seas. Mr. ke is a member of 
the Royal Western Yacht Club. He leaves this 
port in a few days.—Plymouth Herald. 


THE FAITHFUL SLAVE. 


Eustace was born on the plantation of M. Belin 
de Villenuve, situated in the northern part of St. 
Dowingo, in the year 1773. In his youth he was 
noted for avoiding light and vicious conversation, 
and for embracing every unity of listening 
to intelligent and respectable whites. 

Occupied in the labours of the house, in 
which he became remarkably expert, he grew up 
respected by his master and by his fellow slaves. 


It was near the time of his attaining the age of 
manhood, that the revolution of St. Domin ke 
out. He might have been a chief among his com- 
rades, but he preferred the saving to the d c- 
tion of his fellow-men. In the first massacre of St. 
Domingo, 1791, his knowledge, intrepidity, and 
the confidence of his countrymen, enabled him to 
save four hundred persons from death. Among 
these was his master. 

Eustace had arranged for the embarkation of 
M. de Belin, and other fugitives, on board a vea- 
sel bound to Baltimore. In the midst of terror and 
confusion, he bethought himself that his master 
would soon be destitute of resources in the asylum 
to which he was about to be conveyed; and he 
prevailed upon upwards of a hundred of his com- 
rades to accompany them to the vessel, each bear- 
ing under his arms two large loaves of sugar. 
These were stowed on board, and they set sail, but 
not to reach the United States without a new 
misfortune. They were captured by a British 
cruiser, and a prize crew put on board. 


Eustace was a superior cook, and soon rendered 
himself very useful and agreeable to the officers of 
the prize in this capacity. Having gained their 
confidence, he was permitted to enjoy entire lib- 
erty on board, and he determined to use it for res- 
cuing himself, his companions, and their property, 
from the captors. Having possessed the prisoners 
of his plan, and found the means of releasing them 
at the moment of action, he proceeded with his 
usual skill and assiduity to prepare the repast of 
the English officers: but soon after they were 
seated at the table, he rushed into the cabin at the 
head of his men, and with a rusty sword in his 
hand. The officers were taken so completely by 
surprise that they had no weapons within reach, 
and no time to move from their places. Eustace 
had got possession of the avenues and the arms, 
and he now told the mess, whom he had lately 
served in go different a capacity, that if they would 
surrender at once, no harm should be done to any 
of them. ‘They did surrender, and the vessel ar- 
rived safely with its prisoners and passengers at 
Baltimore. 

At that city, Eustace devoted the resources 
which his industry and skill could command, to 
the relief of those whose lives he had saved. At 
waa it was announced that peace was restored 
to Domingo, and thither Eustace returned 
with his master, who appears to have been worth 
of the tender and faithful attachment with whic 
this negro regarded him. 

The peace was only a prelude to a bloodier tra- 
gedy than had been before enacted. M. de Belin 
was separated from his benefactor in the midst of a 
cot massacre, executed by the Haitian chief, 

ean Francois, at the city of Fort Dauphin. M. 
de Belin effected his escape, while Eustace was 
employed collecting together his most valuable 
effects, and committing them to the care of the 


tent, and it was under her bed that the trunks of 
M. de Belin were deposited. Having made this 
provident arrangement, Eustace set off to seek his 
master; first on the field of carnage, where he 
trembled as he examined, one after another, the 
bodies of the dead. At length he found the object 
of his search, alive and in a place of safety; and 
having again embarked with him, and the trea- 
sure whi he had so adroitly preserved, he reach- 
ed St. Nicholas Mole. Here the fame of his hu- 
manity, his disinterestedness, and his extraordinary 
courage and address preceded him, and on disem- 
barking he was received with distinction by the 
population, both white and coloured. 

On the return of peace and prosperity under 
the government of Toussant L’Ouverture, M. Be- 
lin established himself at Port au Prince, where he 
was appointed president of the privy council. At 
this time he had arrived at the decline of life, and 
had the misfortune tv lose his eyesight. He now 
regretted that he had not taught Eustace to read. 
He expressed himself with much emotion on that 
subject, saying, “how many heavy and sleepless 
hours of a blind old man might Seones have be- 
guiled, if he could read the newspapers to me.” 
Eustace mourned his master’s bereavement, and 
his incapacity to console him. In secret he 
sought a master, and by rising at four o’clock, and 
studying hard, though not to the neglect of his 
other duties, he was able in three months to pre- 
sent himself to his master with a book in his hand, 
and by reading in it with perfeet propriety to 
give a new and surprising proof of the constancy 
and tenderness of his attachinent. 


Upon this followed his enfranchisement. But 
freedom did not change; it only elevated and hal- 
lowed his friendship for his late master; rather 
let us say, his venerable and beloved companion. 


Soon afterward, M. de Belin died, leaving to 
Eustace a fortune which would have supported 
him in ease during the rest of his life. But the 
legacies of his friend came to the hands of Eustace 
only to be passed by them to the needy and un- 
fortunate. At that time there was a vast dea! of 
misery, and but one Eustace in the island of St- 
Domingo. If a soldier was without clothing and 
pay, @ family without bread, a cultivator or me- 
chanic without tools, the new riches of Eustace 
were dispensed for their supply. Of course these 
could not last long, and from that time until his 
death in 1835, a period of nearly forty years, he 
maintained himeelf and provided for numerous 
charities by serving asa domestic. He lived and 
laboured only to make others happy. Some times 
he was found defraying the expenses of nursing 
orphan infants, sometimes administering to the 
necessities of aged relations of his late master ; 
sometimes paying for instructing, and placing as 
apprentices, youths who were destitute and unpro- 
tected ; and often forgiving to his employers con- 
siderable arrears of wages which they found it 
difficult by a vicissitude of fortune to pay. His 
remarkable skill as a cook enabled him to provide 
for all these expenditures, as it secured him con- 
stant employment in al] the wealthiest families. 
His own wants were few and small. 


The virtues of this humble and noble-hearted 
negro could not be hidden by the obscurity of his 
calling. In 1832, the National Institute of France 
sought him out to announce to him that that illus- 
trious body had paid to his worth the highest hom- 
age in its power by awarding to him the first prize 
of virtue, being the sum of $1000. To this an- 
nouncement, made by a member of the institute, 
he replied with his habitual simplicity and piety, 
“It is not, dear sir, for men that I have done this, 
but for my Master who is on high.” 


PRESERVED EGGS. 


We published some time since a paragraph stating 
that eggs are kept for three months in France, in 
lime water. In consequence of this, a lady of Fast 
Woods, L. I. has sent us a present of a basket of 
eggs, of geese, turkies, and ducks, which have been 
preserved a year in lime water. As far as we can 
discover, they are as good to the taste and that as 
they ever were. A two gallon pot was filled with 
eggs and about a pint of slackened lime prepared 
for white washing was put in, and the vessel filled 
with water, and a board laid over. The water was 
never changed, and appears clear and sweet. The 
same lady has for several years kept eggs a few 
months in the same manner. - 


ASHES. 

Of all things to make grass grow, ashes beats: 
this you may depend upon, for I have tried it often, 
and it has never failed yet. Just collect as much 
of it together as you can,—the more the better— 
and spread it over your grass grounds, and see if I 
am not correct in my assertion. It is said by some 

ple, that it is the potash which is in it that pro- 
uces the effect, and I strongly suspect they are 
right in this matter ; for two years ago, ting 
that to be the case, I procured some rom an 
apothecary, which cost five cents a pound, and dis-| 
solved it with water, and put it over the ground 


wife of this avenging chief. She was sick in his| jooks of the 


with a watering pot, just for an experiment; and 
you would have been surprised to see how luxuri- 
antly the grass grew where it was put. Now, I 
should like eome of the intelligent tarmers, who 
take your paper, to try en experiment with potash 
this spring, and inform your readers of the result 
through the Cabinet. soy it is excellent for 
Indian corn. This might aleo be tried. = yr ga 
is to make plenty of grass grow ; for I find, if we 
can do that, we can accomplish we we 
desire in agriculture, because with that we can 
feed stock, and that meaus make mapure.— 
What cannot be industrious and intebli- 
gent farmers! I say in¢ustrious and intelligent, 
because without these two qualities, a man had 
better quit farming at once, and try to find out 
some business soon, that can be carried on to 

without these indispensable qualifications to a far- 
mer; and when the discovery is made, I it 
will be communicated through your paper; for I 
should like to embark in such business, as I am 


well adapted to it by nature.—Farmer's Cabinet. . 


AN INDUSTRIOUS WOMAN. 


‘Mrs. Goss, of Readfield, during the last four 
months, has woven 348 yards of plain cloth, spun 
180 skeins of yarn, besides weaving eight Holland 
shawls 3-4, and six 10-4, and has taken care of a 
family of four small children. The average price 
of weaving the cloth was 11 cents per yard; eight 
of the shawls $1.02 each, and six of them $1.50; 
total $54.73 for weaving. Mrs. G. supports her 
family, and clothes them neatly and comfortably, 
by her own unaided industry, having been left a 
widow a year or two since. 

In the year 1837, from August 20, to Dec. 4, 
she wove 475 yards, spun 521 skeins, did sewing 
to the amount of 810.76, besides making winter 


clothing for her family. 
Mrs. Goss took the premium for Highland 
Shawls, at the Winthrop Fair.— Kennebec (Me.) 


Journal. 
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LLIS’S NEW WORK.—J. \\ hetham has just received, and 
offers for sale, at 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, a few 
copies of the History of Madagascar, comprising also the Prog- 
reas the Christian Mission, established in T?18 ; and an au- 
thentie account of the persecution and recent martyrdom of the 
native Christians, compiled chicfly from original documents, by 
the Rev. William Ellis, Foreign Seeretary to the Indian Mission- 
ary Society,in 2 vols,, 8ve., Londo ,with numerous ngravings. 
Also, just received, Macrie’s Life of Knox, 2 volse.; do, Lift of 
Melville, 2vols,; Gibbon’s Viscellaneous Works ; Bishop Beve- 
ridge ‘Thesaurus Theologieus, 2 vola.; Serie’s Hore Solitarie ; 
Micheli on the Resurrection, 12mo.; Burkitt on the New Tes- 
tament, 4to.; do. do, 2 vole., 8vo.; Eusebius’ Chureh His 5 
8vo.; Webster's Quarto Dictionary, 2 vols, 4to.; The Scotti 
Pulpit, § vole, 8vo.; Matthei’s Greek Grammar, 2 vols, 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2 vols. 8vo.; Luther on the Ga- 
latians, 8vo.; Porter’s Lectures on Preaching, Pulpit Eloquence, 
&e. 8vu.; Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity, 3 vols, 8vo, 


LLIS’S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR.—History of Mad- 
agascar, comprising also the Progress of the Christian Mis- 
sion established in 1818; and an authentic account of the Per- 
secution and recent Martyrdom of the Native Christians; by the 
Rev. Wilham Ellis, Foreign Seeretary to the London Missionary 
Soeiety, embellished with numerous eee, 2 vols. 8vo, ‘The 
Claims of Japan and Malasia upon Christendom, exhibited in 
Notes of Voyages made in 1837, Canton, in the ship Morri- 
son and brig Himmaleh, 2 vols. Just published and fur sale by 


H. PERKINS, 
134 Chesnut street, Philadelphna. 


feb 23 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity, will be constant hops 

at No. 77 Chesnut street, the store of Mr. Wilham ~~ 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup with 
articles suitable wo i i 

relied on, 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to vy! patt 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
fullowing descriptions are kept ready made for im- 


purposes---the qualities of w may 


mediate sup pplies: 


Royal Ledge Receipt Books, interleaved 

Royal Journa with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Books, Reeord 8, 

Mediuin Ledgers Deed Books, 

Medium Journa Docket Books, 

Medium Day Letter Books, 

Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 

Day Books, va vert of small fancy 
y Da ava sma 

Sales 8, Blank Books, Albums, &c., 

Invoice Books, Serew and Lever ap 

Receipt Bouka, Presses, Copying Inks, 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The same article ro! be had in quantities at their Wholesale 
Establishment, No, 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


EDFORD SCHOOL—Westcbester county, New York. At 
the close of the present term, (April 8,) this Seminary will 
have been in operation sixtren ycors. Ithas been wn y 
JSull, The school is composed exclusively of boarders, and 
limited in number at thirty. The Principal, as well as an Assis- 
tant, devotes his personal attention to the care and inatruetian of 
the pupils. ‘The course of study pursued, embraces, besides 
other branches, every prerequisite for admission into College. 
The di-cipl.ne is such as circumstances may require, enfi 
by the Principal alone, and designed to secure ali 
and improvement of all. 
orderly, is admitted into the s: hool; and the s y removal of 
those who prove wo be such, is an all eases earnestly desired. 
_ Terms, for English Studies, including Be Washing, Mend- 
ing, Fuel, Lights, Cot, Stationary, and use of School Libra 3 
$160 per year; and for the additiun of Latin, Greek, or Drench: 
#180 per year, payable quarterly in advance, 

For the ensuing term, commencing on the first Monday in Ma 
next,a few vacancies may be expected. These can be secur 
immediately, fur boys between the ages of fen and fifteen yeare. 

rye in Philadelphia, Rev. br. Green, Mrs. M Souder, 


and Mr. Alexander H. Freeman. 
Ss. L. HOLMES, Principal. 


jan 26—9t 

LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
— works in the catalogue of the dmerican Sunday 
School Union, containing in a smail compass, and at a low price, 
an epitome of many large and valuable volumes, Among these 


are, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the Bi- 
ble, cont ining a literary history of the Bible, its divisions, ver 
sions, transmissions, &e. &c.,, with a particular account of the 
English Bible, and explanations of the questions which wi'l na- 
turally occur to an intelligent reader on upening the seriptures, 
263 pages, price 37 cents. 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Judea, particular 
customs, and religion--with many plates, In 2 vols, each, or 2 
vols. in one, price 68 cents, 

Dictionary of Scripture Natural History, with 50 illustrations, 
400 pages, price 50 cents, An interesting volume for continuous 
reading, as wellas valuable for reference, 

Geography of the Bible. ‘This manual has been adopted as a 
text-bouk in sume theological Seminaries. Price 50 cents, 

Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages: price 75 cents, | 

Depositories of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel 
pee; 152 Nassau street, New York ; 22 Court street, n 

c. jan 19° 

AMILY FLOUR—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 

by the subscriber, who has made such arrangenients, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 
article as cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 


. ~ JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


RESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 
for sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus- 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
irom stones; 300Ib. Soft Shell Almonds; 100Ib. Citron; 
40 Fancy Jars Malaga Grapes, each containing about 
121b., put up expressly for the London market, and in 
fine order. 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 
Market strcet above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. 


PsaLies AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, cither by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 


All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnat street 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, ina 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direciion of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. ‘The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be such as to be within the reach 
‘of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instraction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such: hours as 
may suit their convenience Aes it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to becoine members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knanff, [nstru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made at the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 

sep|15S—6m §-JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


in the most - 


No one, known to be immoral or dis- 


| | 
| And when we round on life’s pathway of ill, 
Altho’ it may sometimes scem happy. aud blest, 
Back, beck to our bosonts conviction will thrill, 
“And every thing teaich os, this is not ode rest. | 
‘ This is not our. the hopes of to-day, 
. With hues Tike the rainbow, all glowing and bright | 
“introde our moine 
+ arrow. be lodg’d in the breast: 
| Then say, if life’s cup is thus mixed with allow, | 
Can this darken’d planet indeed be our rest? 
Thie is not our fest for ailliction will,come,,_ 
And death will deprive us of objects most dear ; j 
; All darkly may gather the clouds round oar home, : ae | 
And the sunlight of happiness yield to a tear; ee Zo 
fiends whom we trusted, would never 
“and hearta that’ we prized'a. the truest and best, 
+ | 
| 
| 
4 
.. Thy. pitying aid was near. 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


